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Continental Oil Company 
Reports for 1949 


THE YEAR 1949 was one of transition from an early postwar era of relative 
scarcity of products to a condition of generally abundant supply for a large 
segment of the United States economy and in particular for the petroleum 
industry. To consumers this meant in most instances more goods at lower 
prices. To alert business management it signaled the need for even greater 
efficiency to meet the challenge of increasingly competitive markets. 
Within the petroleum industry this transition had its beginning late in 


1948 with the growing availability 
of petroleum supplies, slackening 
of demand, and consequent stiffen- 
ing of competition. These factors 
became greatly accentuated in 1949. 
The oil industry, however, can be 
proud of a job well done in creating 
a reserve productive capacity which 
by the end of 1949 had reached 
about 700,000 barrels per day and 
which would be of vital importance 
to our nation’s security in periods of 
emergency. 


I. Earnings surpassed only by 1948 
record. Stationary levels of demand, re- 
ductions in crude oil production which 
were due to stricter conservation meas- 
ures, and declines in the prices of refined 
products had a pronounced effect on the 
earnings of oil companies. Continental 
Oil Company could not have been im- 
mune to these influences. Net earnings 
for 1949 amounted to $36.1 million, 
equivalent to $7.48 per share. With the 
exception of 1948 these are the highest 
earnings in the Company’s history and 
exceed by 15% those of 1947. Dividends 
were paid at the rate of $4 per share and 
totaled $19.3 million. 


2. 1949 capital expenditures above 
1948. Total additions to property, plant 
and equipment .during 1949 amounted 
to $52.7 million as compared with $51.3 
million in 1948. Of this amount, $33.3 
million or 63% was spent for leases, 
wells and equipment; $11.4 million for 
refinery facilities; and $8.0 million for 
marketing and other facilities. 


2B. Search for oilreserves maintained 
at high level. Because adequate crude 


oil reserves and production are the back- 
bone of an oil company, Continental’s 
activities in the exploration and develop- 
ment phases of the business have been 
maintained at high levels. At the end of 
1949 the Company’s holdings of produc- 
ing and prospective lands totaled 4.2 
million acres, 45% above the prior year. 
Expenditures for finding oil and develop- 
ing production in 1949, including both 
capital and expense items, amounted to 
$43.3 million compared to $39.5 million 
in 1948. 


4. Production reduced by conserva- 
tion measures. Total net crude oil pro- 
duction by Continental in 1949 was 35.2 
million barrels, or 96,529 barrels per day. 


Proration restrictions by state conserva- - 


tion authorities account in large measure 
for the drop of 13% from the 1948 pro- 
duction level. Continental remains, how- 
ever, a producer of crude oil in excess of 
its refining requirements. 


«- Aggressive natural gas policy fol- 
lowed. As natural gas has become an 
increasingly important factor in the na- 
tion’s economy, an aggressive policy of 
development of gas reserves and markets 
was followed throughout the year with 
resultant increases in sales and revenues. 
During 1949 natural gas operations and 
related activities contributed 17% to 
Continental’s net income calculated be- 
fore depletion and income taxes. 


G. New refinery facilities provide im- 
proved products. The Company’s post- 
war refinery moderniza- 
tion program has been 
largely completed at the 
cost of appreximately 
$27.3 million. New facil- 
ities at Ponca City, 
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Oklahoma; Billings, Montana; and Den- 
ver, Colorado give Continental greater 
manufacturing flexibility, better product 
quality, and increased capacity in those 
areas where the Company has natural 
economic advantages. Refinery runs at 
Company plants and by others for the 
Company’s account totaled 32.5 million 
barrels for the year. 


7. Sales of refined products reach 
record high. Continental’s volume of 
sales of refined products in 1949 rose to 
a record high of 1,627 million gallons 
although there was a slight decline in the 
demand for petroleum and its products 
in the United States during the year. 
Despite the increase in sales volume, 
sales revenues declined about 5% due 
to general decreases in refined products 
prices. Late in 1949 Eastern marketing 
properties of the Company were leased 
or disposed of in order to achieve a 
further concentration of marketing effort 
in the Middle West, the Southwest and 
the Rocky Mountain area. 


8. 1950 promises evenmore intense 
market competition. The year 1950 
promises to be a period of even more in- 
tense market competition. Continental’s 
management believes, however, that given 
the opportunity to search for oil com- 
petitively and with adequate economic 
incentives, Continental will be able to 
find crude oil reserves and develop pro- 
duction sufficient to maintain its present 
favorable position, to improve its com- 
petitive standing, and to fulfill its respon- 
sibilities within the American economy 
in meeting future normal and emergency 
demands for petroleum and its products. 


The Company’s operations in 1949 
are reviewed in detail in its Annual 
Report to its stockholders. A copy 
will be sent without charge, on re- 
quest. Please address Continental 
Oil Company, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 
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THE KNOTT CORPORATION 
Notice of Dividend No. 58 


The Board of Directors of THE 
KNOTT CORPORATION has this 
day declared a dividend of 65c 
per share payable on March 17, 
1950 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 
Oth, 1950. 


March 2, 1950 





























A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 3714¢ per share has : 
been declared on the eee ae of - 
Company, payable April 15, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record March 31, 1950. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
March 8, 1950. | 
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THE IRON TIREMAN Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1949 
NS \ 























ASSETS lare 
24 YEAR COMPARATIVE RECORD gga Score soy 
Coils tie Re RIES oo obo sé Src ed ok oo b boop as Sieben nc duane mesers $ 1,359,367.32 
aan sot. a. Savings bonds held for sale to employees. .........000cecceeececeececeeeece 7,702.80 
$ 7 oe $ — $143,100 Cash surrender value of life insurance policies..............00eeeeeeeeeeeees 341,303.15 
1,945,642 634,736 518,418 Accounts and Contracts receivable less reserve for doubtful accounts.......... 1,548,805.79 
3,011,937 853,947 770,947 ‘ : 
269,157 060 Inventories at average cost or market, whichever was lower..............+.5+ 4,346,944.70 art 
2,235, 4 113,019 90,917 —— Pp ‘ 
aioe 395,225 330,784 Otel Cisrieet RMR ono a vie cccins veces PRG wise ceake rs ccaress $ 7,604,123.76 bili 
abr 807 Foaess sonless ( 
5,811,331 968,052 774,787 CAPITAL ASSETS, at cost: 194 
Seeds 428 7e8: 968 doe: s0 Plant sites, buildings, machinery and equipment less reserve for depreciation... 2,329,829.95 amc 
7,232,803 1,148,996 721,308 DEFERRED CHARGES: ( 
9,427,392 1,316,234 652,461 PA : : : , lo : 
15,092,169 1,262,707 491,646 Unexpired insurance premiums, prepaid expenses and supplies................ 127,527.37 
cnet feet See see end 
17,262,182 2780, 246 776,876 $10,061 481.08 
eee | be aa per 
13,227,168 1,046,225 701,225 LIABILITIES hill 
11,981,565 526,034 340,734 CURRENT LIABILITIES: Man 
POM ose dtcxessp hen $202,225,673 $24,995,045 $13,546,874 PIARCE ESS RI ONE G5 cca sin sds eway sep can bode toe aeaw ea eaoenacee $ 780,000.00 HB thit 
Average for 24 years........ $8,426,070 $1,041,460 $564,453 Note installments payable to insurance company within one year............. 130,000.00 que 
\ y, Pocgitith PAGES Se BEE 6 5 oie SiO Caen ss 06 boca Rae Riese Cielo eee 408,132.70 | 
Puccriiell GAOT, COREE BAG CRONE 6 5.a. io ois oo 50.655 5s cdsains ewseacavas ee de 434,901.24 JV d 
Th I F Manuf U. S. and Canadian taxes on income (estimated)................00ee eee eeee 425,929.28 MB sht 
e Iron Fireman Manufacturing a = saute ne 
. eats ; 
Company -_ completed its 27th year of operation. SUNN NNN NNN 35 5 5 Wks Smt oath Swilie bean Kaas Caeed $ 2,178,963.22 dus 
Net sales for 1949 were $11,981,565. Profits after taxes were LONG-TERM DEBT: 
$340,733.58—equal to 95c per share on common stock outstanding. Note payable to insurance company—unsecured...........0.00ceceeeeceeees 1,240,000.00 wai 
The Company has made a profit each year since incorporation te a iomeey im ome to 1960, less an! 
and has paid 64 consecutive quarterly dividends and three special en ipsten, een niece thi 
dividends since 1933. A quarterly dividend of 30 cents a share was SPR ARE ACEAD A IUINGCES EDUC NII o.6:5'o:05.0 0: chic au sibs vale ws eeisls sraacamaawees 53,807.16 : 
a in 
declared at the annual meeting, payable March 14, 1950 to stock- RESERVES: 
holders of record February 27. The net worth of the Company as of Pan prod inn guernnteee SPSL cicccdansanincessue cede en ete oectaimon $ 25,000.00 all 


December 31, 1949 was $6,548,683.70. 


















SOOM NCI. oc 3 ci nacuine esd picisesacaees eeaieeeeeial Geeeanseteebesth 15,027.00 Be vi, 
During 1949 our sales of stokers and replacement parts dropped in ————— 
approximately the same ratio as the sales of the entire stoker industry CAPITAL STOCK: . erm 
to 40% of 1948 volume. This was offset by Iron Fireman oil burner Cinamon sticks, without pai tiles ah 
sales which increased 103% over 1948, compared to a 23% increase Siciahicishiiash cia aaa \¢ 
for the oil burner industry. Iron Fireman gas burner sales likewise 4 : 
increased a substantial 234% over 1948. This compares to an increase ae eee ann enn ee meas te SOON ne 
of 103% for the gas burner industry. Stated value $5 per share Bie |p Benes ett 3k Ag 2. ee ee $ 1,799,550.00 T 
Management has invested a substantial amount of money in Excess of amount received over stated value. ...............eceeeeceeeeeues 595,650.00 
research and development and assigned considerable engineering PROFITS RETAINED IN THE BUSINESS.............0.00c0ceeeceeeeeess 4,153,483.70 Je 
talent to this project. During 1949, as a result of this, new models ouerieein TE a, 
of oil and gas burning equipment and refined models of oil, gas and $10,061,481.08 
coal burning equipment were released to the sales organization. a 
This program of research and development is continuing in labora- 
tories at Portland, Cleveland and the Heating Control Division. Consolidated Statement of Results of Operations and F 
Management is also continuing its activities in the field of market Profits Retained in the Business 
research, gathering factual information on the condition of various Year 1949 
markets for its products. To benefit still more from this research a 
Iron Fireman has added several new men of wide experience to EH a5 5s ind Shae Osho mates Coeeamase tes ae eae ee ae $11,981,565.37 0 
its field staff. Deduct: t 
The Company is also conducting a series of training schools for Cost of sales, selling, administrative and general expenses............00e0s0e: 11,438,889.06 t 
factory field men and key men in the dealer organization. Thus by $542,676.31 
improving its praducts and methods of distribution, while increasing P : € 
the efficiency of operations, the Company expects to widen the NSE AMOOINE so. 5's <isc oiaicsicpanccen sean Medd e as nes wne ey seria tame OLS Aw aAES 38,059.53 
market for its products, provide still better service to the public, and Portion of reserve for income and excess profits taxes of 
snsure soundness and stability for its employees and stockholders. prink youre Go lenges FONE... oo BTL TIRE cas 29,161.98 1 
Fi Interest expense........... aye hk Bee cc aes OF CAMS ee aPC et etate (83,864.24) | 
: $ 526,033.58 
r WG avfclAa Provision for.U. S. and Canadian taxes on income..............cccecceeecceceue 185,300.00 
*. President DOORN SE ihn wus con dhewinds Cecaikoniede $ 340,733.58 
‘ fi ined i i innin, eo SEE eee eee leer e ie ,278,106.24 
IRON FIREMAN UFACTURING COMPANY Profits retained in the business at beginning of year 4,278,1 : 


; ,618,839.82 
Executive Offices: Portland, Oregon: Plants in Portland, Cleveland, Toronto. Branches in $4 












- DEDUCT— 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cleveland, Portland, Brooklyn and Toronto Unrealized exchange loss arising from devaluation of Canadian dollar......... (33,477.62) 
DIRECTORS SIPEIETSS ARNE TI ah in 5 oe BT 8s O90 cdp Se me wad SdE eH HeRaaoaeieT aud eN (431,878.50) 
T. H. Banrrecp Frank S. Hecox Omar C. SPENCER Profits retained in the business at end of year..............cccceeccececeeecees $ 4,153,483.70 
Roy L. SHurtLefr T. Henry Boyp 
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NIWill Remain High 


ly Results for 1949 were unfavorable only by comparison 
with abnormal 1947-48 levels. With inventory losses 
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largely out of the way, greater stability is in order 


otal profits of all domestic cor- 
T porations, as reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce, equaled $19.1 
billion in 1947 and $21.2 billion in 
1948. Last year they slipped badly, 
amounting (on an annual rate basis) 
to $17.9 billion in the first quarter 
and $15.8 billion in the April-June 
period. Partial recovery, to the $17.5 
hillion level, was achieved during the 
third quarter but results for the last 
quarter, for which data are not yet 
available, were adversely affected by 
shutdowns in the coal and steel in- 
dustries. 

The nine-month decline from an 
annual rate of $22.2 billion for the 
third quarter of 1948 to $15.8 billion 
in the second quarter of 1949 
amounted to 29 per cent, which is a 
substantial drop. But even at last 


fvear’s low point, profits were well 


ahead of the $13.9 billion total for 
1946, which at the time constituted a 
new record by a considerable margin. 
Thus, while corporate earnings are 
below the abnormal levels of 1947 
and 1948, they are not low, or even 
average, in any true historical sense. 


Fact vs. Fiction 


Furthermore, a distinction must be 
made between reported profits and 
true economic profits before inven- 
tory profits and losses. Reported 
earnings were inflated by inclusion of 
inventory profits amounting to $5.2 
billion in 1946, $6 billion in 1947 and 
$2.2 billion in 1948, and were after 
inventory losses of $2.2 billion (an- 
nual rate) in the first quarter of 1949, 
$4.3 billion in the second quarter and 
$3.3 billion in the third quarter. Be- 
fore inventory adjustments, earnings 
in each of the first three quarters of 
1949 were larger than in any other 
three-month period in history with the 
exception of the last quarter of 1948, 
and the decline even from that level 
was small, amounting at the extreme 
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to only nine per cent. This distinc- 
tion appears academic, for stocks sell 
on the basis of reported earnings, but 
it has practical significance for the 
investor since it has a very decided 
bearing on the proportion of reported 
profits actually available for distribu- 
tion to stockholders in the form of 
dividends. 

In the fourth quarter of 1949, in- 
ventory losses of all corporations de- 
clined to $700 million. They should 
be negligible for the current period, 
since farm and food prices have 
edged up slightly thus far during 
1950 and quotations for other com- 
modities have been stable. However, 
earnings have been severely affected 
by the coal strike, and to a lesser ex- 
tent by the Chrysler stoppage, and 


Cushing 





reported profits for the first quarter 
will do well to equal year-ago results. 

Looking further ahead, it is both 
easier and more significant from an 
investment standpoint to forecast 
probable earnings performance by 
specific industrial groups rather than 
by corporations as a whole. The need 
for a selective approach to the subject 
is illustrated by the fact that a sub- 
stantial number of leading enterprises 
in the motor, dairy, electrical equip- 
ment, chemical and other fields estab- 
lished new earnings records during 
the “poor” year 1949, while many 
others whose profits were still below 
1929 levels managed to exceed those 
for 1948. 

Many lines appear to have prac- 
tically completed their transition from 
the postwar boom to normal business 
conditions, with profits this year not 
likely to be very far above nor too 
far below those for 1949. Steel pro- 
ducers anticipate a continued good 
level of demand over the next few 
months, and while the operating rate 
may well decline during the last half 
of the year the average for 1950 
should at least equal that for 1949. 
Retailers other than grocery and drug 
units showed considerably lower 
earnings last year, but little further 
decline is anticipated. Integrated oil 
companies are not likely to show 
Much change in profits, through crude 
producers probably have additional 


readjustment difficulties ahead of 
them. 

Other Groups 

The motion picture and paper 


groups should be able to stabilize 
their earnings somewhere around re- 
cent levels. The outlook for the coal 
industry is far from inspiring, but it 
is unlikely that earnings from now on 
will be materially worse than those 
for strike-bound 1949, and tempo- 
rarily they should be better. Pro- 
ducers of trucks and rail equipment 
cannot expect any profit bonanza this 
year, but last year’s results were 
mediocre at best and grew progres- 
sively worse as the year wore on; 
thus comparisons will be made with 
a low base which will grow continu- 
ally lower. ; 

An even larger group of industries 
can look forward to at least moderate 
improvement this year over the dis- 
appointing results for 1949. Out- 
standing in this group is the textile 

Please turn to page 22 









Kight Stocks That Have 
Lagged The Market 


Here are eight good grade issues which have failed 
to keep pace with the market as a whole, but which 
should give a better account of themselves in 1950 


n any market advance, certain issues 
lag behind the averages because of 
adverse factors affecting specific in- 
dustries or individual corporations. In 
instances where these unsatisfactory 
conditions seem permanent, the secur- 
ities should be avoided, but where 
below-average performances are the 
result of temporary factors, the in- 
vestor may be afforded favorable buy- 
ing opportunities. 

Bargain hunters will be able to find 
several satisfactory commitments from 
among those issues which have lagged 
the market if they are willing to study 
carefully all the securities which have 
failed to keep pace with common 
stocks as a whole. 

The eight issues shown in the table 
appear to offer interesting longer term 
possibilities. All have shown excellent 
histories, having compiled impressive 
records of earnings and dividends; 
yet they have not advanced with the 
general market. In no case can their 
failure to do so be ascribed to un- 
favorable conditions which might be 
considered permanent. Thus, under 
current conditions they seem to be 
statistically undervalued. 

Since mid-June of last year, the 
stock market as measured by the Dow- 
Jones 65-stock average has moved up 
28 per cent. Industrial issues have 
risen 26 per cent, rails somewhat over 
35 per cent and utilities more than 28 
per cent. In contrast, the eight com- 
mon stocks included in the accom- 





\ Annual a 


1947 1948 
Detroit Edison ...... $1.56 $1.56 
Hazel-Atlas Glass .. 1.83 1.41 
Life Savers .......... 3.84 3.68 
Norfolk & Western... 6.12 6.19 
Pacific Lighting ..... 4.86 3.96 
Sterling Drug ....... 3.09 3.24 
Underwood ......... 8.31 8.19 
Union Oil of Calif.... 3.85 6.51 


*To March 15. +Based on current indicated dividend rates. a—12 months ended January 31, 1950. b—Year ended December 31. c—Nine months 


ended September 30. 
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panying list are only three to 18 per 
cent above their 1949 lows. 

Recent issuance of approximately 
700,000 shares of common stock has 
deterred any substantial advance in 
price of Detroit Edison. Until the 
market has absorbed the new equity 
flotation fully, the upward earnings 
trend shown by the company will not 
be reflected by improved sentiment 
toward the common stock. However, 
the effects of recent equity financing 
cannot be considered anything more 
than a passing phase in the history of 
the company. 


Postwar Readjustment 


Postwar readjustment of the con- 
tainer market has sharply deflated the 
price of Hazel-Atlas Glass from a 
high of 371% in 1946 to current quo- 
tations around 22. At present prices, 
the common stock of this second larg- 
est glass container manufacturer 
seems to be modestly appraised in 
view of the earnings recovery demon- 
strated by the company in 1949. 

Life Savers’ characteristically slug- 
gish market action and the company’s 
conservative dividend policy have 
prevented the issue from advancing to 
a higher level. Quality of the stock is 
good and finances are strong and liq- 
uid. In view of these factors and con- 
tinued strong demand for the com- 
pany’s products, it seems undervalued. 

Unsettlement of the coal industry 
has plagued Norfolk & Western since 








mid-1949, Profits were sharply re- 
stricted in the latter part of the year 
because of the complete coal mining 
shut-down but the excellent status of 
the road should bring about a sub- 
stantial upturn in income during the Iya 
current year. Selling to yield close to 
eight per cent, the equity has con- 
siderable attraction. 

Increased costs without compensat- 
ing rate relief pared 1949 income of 
Pacific Lighting to its lowest point 
since 1935. Emergency rate increases fie 
were granted by the California Pub- fi 
lic Service Commission late in No-¥ 
vember and hearings are currently i 
under way for permanent revision of 
rate schedules. Earnings should show § 
substantial recovery in 1950, impart- 
ing appreciable promise to the com- 
mon stock. 


















































Sterling Drug’s profits for the first * 
half of 1949 were below those of 1948 Naas 
in contrast to gains shown by many 19 / 


members of the drug industry. Im- 
provement in the third quarter raised 
income for the nine months slightly 
above the comparable year-earlier 
level. However, the market has been 
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wary of possible write-downs due to rd 
currency devaluations and has not ” 











boosted its appraisal of the issue. 

Excessive stocks of heavy oils on 
the West Coast have prompted a con- 
servative evaluation of Union Oil of 
California’s earning power. Selling at 
6.5 times estimated 1949 profits and 
ten points under its 1948 high, the 
equity has much to commend it. The 
basic position of the company has been 
improved appreciably by the recent 
purchase of the Los Nietos properties 
from the Doheny interests. 

Selling at a price which provides a 
yield of 7.0 per cent on average an- 
nual dividends for the past ten years. 
Underwood’s common stock has def- 
inite appeal. Well-entrenched in the 
office equipment field, the company 
ranks as one eof the “Big Three” of 
the industry. 
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Eight Good Quality Market Laggards 


Earned Per Share 





‘ ——, : * ¥ Recent 
“19 3 1949" Since oe " i949 *1950 H “a Low Prine +Yield 
a$1.78 1909 $1.20 $1.20 $0.60 237%—20 23% 5.1% 
—— 1908 1.20 1.20 0.60 25 —19% 5.5 
c$2.80 2.39 1922 2.50 2.20 0.40  373%4—34% 35% 6.2 
> wane 1901 4.00 4.00 0.75 591%4,—47% 51 7.8 
oo. | ©=©62BG 1887 3.00 3.00 0.75 55%—50 55 5.5 
c2.82 2.84 1902 2.25 2.25 0.50 41 —35 38 5.9 
<3; oo 1911 4.00 3.50 0.75 46 —39 43 7.0 
b3.69 1916 1.95 2.37% 0.50 32%—25% 26 7.7 








--Price Range— 
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pe by any of the accepted 
yardsticks, the copper shares 
have been out-paced by the general 
market, notwithstanding they have 
made substantial progress from their 
1949 lows. As a group, and individu- 
ally with one minor exception (Mi- 
ami Copper), they are still well under 
their highs of last year. In contrast, 
both the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age and the Standard and Poor’s in- 
dexes have pushed above their 1949 
peaks. 


Influential Factors 


Activity in the copper industry is 
sensitive to variations in the level of 
general business, particularly of dur- 
able goods and sales of copper metal 
by primary producers and refiners 
were adversely affected by the 1949 
downtrend in industrial production— 
which was checked in October. The 
effect on copper demand was accentu- 
ated by consumers digging into their 
own inventories, and as a result a 
number of domestic mines curtailed 
production during the second quarter 
of last year. For six successive months, 
however, deliveries of refined copper 
have exceeded 100,000 tons. Refiners’ 
stocks have declined steadily from the 
peak of 217,167 tons at the end of 
August to the February 28 total of 
77,472 tons, the smallest since April 
30 of last year when refiners’ stocks 
stood at 76,494 tons. At the 1949 
year-end stocks were 116,027 tons. 

Copper production also has been 
making gains. Primary output in Au- 
gust totaled 55,930 tons, secondary 
production of 6,349 tons bringing the 
month’s outturn to 62,279 tons. Re- 
fined output in that month amounted 
to 85,577 tons, but deliveries jumped 
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Copper Issues Well Deflated? 


Level of business activity assures good demand, but 


price situations in other non-ferrous metals affect 


to 90,739 tons, against 45,316 tons in 
July and a prior three-month average 
of 41,165 tons. Consumers by that 
time appeared to have cut as deeply 
into inventories as they dared in view 
of signs of an upturn in demand for 
copper products. Deliveries crossed 
the 100,000-ton mark in September, 
and reached 112,773 tons in February 
of this year. In the seven months 
ended February 28, 1950, deliveries 
of 741,811 tons compared with 504,- 
754 tons in the preceding seven 
months. 

Consumption paralleled refined de- 
liveries. Shipments of fabricated prod- 
ucts direct to users rose from 61,220 
tons in August to 108,921 tons in 
January—the latest available figure. 
At the end of last July fabricators had 
116,065 tons of excess copper avail- 
able for sale, but by January 31 ex- 
cess stocks had dropped to 8,692 tons ; 
in January of last year-they stood at 
149,424 tons. 

Viewed statistically, the industry is 
in satisfactory shape. Dividends, how- 
ever, come from profits, and while 
earnings picked up in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1949 the year’s figures make 
poor comparisons with 1948. Not all 
of the companies have issued reports 
for the full year as yet, but the state- 
ments available indicate a substantial 
fourth quarter recovery in net. 

The tariff is another factor. Do- 
mestic production is still not equal to 
consumer demand, plus deliveries to 
the Government stockpile. Under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
copper of foreign origin has entered 
the country duty free since January 


investor appetite for copper shares. Tariff a factor 


1, 1947, when the duty was sus- 
pended. This is to the advantage of 
American companies with producing 
properties outside the United States 
but hardly to the satisfaction of com- 
panies whose mining interests are 
wholly within the country. In 1948 
the duty was cut from four cents a 
pound to two cents effective June 30 
next, when the suspension expires. 

If deemed advisable to attract for- 
eign copper to supplement domestic 
production the President may extend 
the suspension beyond next June 30, 
but nothing suggests that such action 
impends. As usual, there are two sides 
to the question—possibly more. Im- 
position of the duty would encourage 
a corresponding rise in the price of 
domestic copper—but companies with 
a large stake in foreign production 
would, in effect, pay a two-cents-a- 
pound tax on their own product, be- 
sides being penalized to the extent 
that any rise in the domestic price 
might fail to offset all of the two-cent 
impost. But wholly domestic com- 
panies would derive full benefit from 
any rise in price. 


Dulled Interest 


Investor appetite for the copper 
shares, dulled by the drab situation 
which obtained over much of 1949, 
has not been whetted by such devel- 
opments outside the industry as price 
weakness in other non-ferrous metals 
—lead, for example, which has just 
suffered another cut in price, to 11 
cents per pound. Since November 21 
last, a 12-cent level had been main- 


Please turn to page 22 


Statistical Highlights of Leading Copper Producers 


-——Sales——.  ———-Earned Per Share—— 
(Millions) -—Annual—, -—Interim— -—— Dividends ——._ Recent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 *1950 Price 


Anaconda ..... $425.0 $334.0 $6.16 e 
Howe Sound... 20.0 19.3 6.16 $3.67 
eration ..c:.. 178 ThE 387... 
Kennecott ..... 348.1 2464 8.67 4.45 
Magma ....... 8.0 2:5 2.58'°0.22 
| eee ane: 22 .. 306°... 
Phelps Dodge.. 242.5 194.0 10.30 6.85 





*Declared or paid to March 15. a—Nine months. 


preciation and/or depletion. 


a$4.47 a$2.40 $3.50 $2.50 $0.50 29 
a ... 2.00 2.00 0.50 40 
a2.62 a1.35 2.50 1.50 0.25 14 
aA |) OD 4D Ge aT 
‘igs ... 100 0.25 None 15 
b1.56 b2.38 1.75 1.75 0.75 15 
on ... 5.00 4.00 1.00 47 


b—Six months. Note: Earnings are before de- 
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Ameriean Tobacco 






Could Pay More 


Dividends were covered nearly twice over last year. 
In view of the liberal policy followed in the past, 


payments may be increased despite sinking fund needs 


Vx few industrial groups possess 
the stability which characterizes 
operations of cigarette manufacturers. 
In addition, this field benefits from 
a long term growth trend in con- 
sumption which is not accounted for 
in full by the increase in population, 
since consumption per capita has also 
risen considerably. This secular 
growth is not sharp enough to pro- 
duce the very substantial increase in 
earnings which is often shown by 
relatively new industries, but has at 
least permitted profits to be well sus- 
tained despite substantial increases in 
costs. 

This stability and growth justifies 
companies in the cigarette manufac- 
turing group in following liberal divi- 
dend policies. American Tobacco, 
for instance, maintained a $5 divi- 
dend rate from 1933 through 1940 
despite the fact that this sum was not 
fully earned in 1933-36 or 1938 and 
was covered by an extremely slim 
margin in 1937. Again in 1941, divi- 
dends closely approached earnings. 
War uncertainties impelled a reduc- 
tion in annual dividends to $3.25 in 
1942-46, but this has since been 
raised to $3.50 in 1947, $3.75 in 1948, 
$4 in 1949 and (apparently) the 
same amount this year, since the 
regular quarterly rate of 75 cents is 
still being maintained and the March 
1 extra of $1 was the same as that 
paid a year earlier. 


Three Factors 


Even a $4 yearly total is none too 
generous in relation to the earnings 
f the past several years, which have 
been nearly double this amount. In 
the light of American Tobacco’s past 
generosity with its stockholders, it 
would appear logical to anticipate 
some further increase in payments. 
Three factors must be considered in 
this connection: future earnings, 
present finances and possible cash 
needs for purposes other than divi- 
dends, 
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There seems no reason to expect 
any very substantial decline in earn- 


ing power from 1948-49 levels. In- 
come for the former year as a whole 
is not representative of what may be 
earned under present conditions, for 
cigarette prices were raised at the 
end of July and the second half was 
much better than the first. Earnings 
per share as reported quarterly were 
successively $1.25, $1.33, $2.38 and 
$2.62. 

However, the late 1948 level could 
not be held; earnings slumped to 
$1.83 in the first quarter of 1949 and 
amounted to $1.96, $2.09 and $2.02 in 
the next three respective quarterly 
periods. 





American Tobacco 


Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends -Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $5.77 $5.00 117%—80 

1933.. N.R. 3.04 5.00  9434—50% 
1937.. $242.6 5.04 5.00 997%4—5834 
1938.. 253.1 489 500  9154—5834 
1939.. 2624 5.12 5.00 8934—75% 
1940.. 285.8 5.55 5.00  9134—6834 
1941.. 336.9 458 450 74%4—43% 
1942.. 4422 4.25 3.25 503%4—34% 
1943.. 529.4 4.32 3.25 65%4—-43% 
1944.. 533.4 3.73 3.25 75 —S7% 
1945.. 5576 3.69 3.25 91%—65% 
1946.. 764.2 5.96 3.25 100%—76% 
1947.. 819.6 5.70 3.50 84%—61% 
1948.. 873.5 7.58 3.75 68%—54% 
1949.. 859.0 7.90 4.00 a7634,—60% 





a—1949-50 to March 15. N.R.—Not reported. 









Thus, earnings for the third and 
fourth quarters of 1949, while mak. 
ing the poorest comparison with 
year-earlier results, were actually the 
best of the year. The principal item 
of expense in cigarette production is 
leaf tobacco costs; no significant in- 
crease is anticipated from this quarter 
and thus it seems likely that the com- 
pany can again earn close to $8 a 
share this year. Only a drastic M 
change in competitive relationships 
within the industry could throw this 
calculation far out of gear, and since Ge 
American Tobacco’s advertising out- 

lays are expected to be higher ingg at 
1950 than they were in 1949, this 
enterprise should at least maintain its 
position. 

Superficially, finances could stand kK 
improvement. Cash holdings of $17.9 
million at the end of 1949 were little us¢ 
greater than the total on hand tenj hee 
years earlier, when sales were much ite 
lower. Inventories amounted  tofg du 
$531.6 million against $515 million inf ¢; 
1948 and $151.8 million in 1939. Cur-§ of 
rent liabilities were $132.9 million 
against $126.4 million in 1948, $172.65 tie 
million in 1947 (an all-time peak) tt 
and $36.6 million in 1939. However,™ © 
there is no real occasion for worry§ tT 
about the company’s position. ar 
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Expansion Completed 






Cash needs can be estimated rather 
closely, but just how they will be re- 
garded by the directors is another 
matter. The company’s plant expan- 
sion program, initiated in 1946, has 
been completed ; outlays for this pur- 
pose in 1949 amounted to only $4.8 
million. Thus this factor need hard- 
ly be considered. It is unlikely that 
any further large investment in in- 
ventories will be necessary, but the 
tremendous growth in this item dur- 
ing and since the war has necessitated 
substantial new financing. 

Three debenture issues have been 
marketed—one of $100 million in 
1942, another of like amount in 1944 
and one of $75 million in 1948. The 
company is steadily retiring these 
obligations by means of sinking fund 
operations; the outlay for this pur- 
pose in 1950 will be about $10 mil- 
lion. Only $225.5 million of the 
original $275 million total were out- 
standing at the end of 1949. In ad- 
dition, there were $80 million of bank 
loans included under current liabili- 
ties. If the directors elect to retire 
all these obligations as fast as possible 
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stockholders may have to wait some 





















ime for larger dividends, but in view 


of the company’s strong position 
such a policy does not appear essen- 
tial. 


If company officials actually do de- 


cide to share more of the current 











earnings with stockholders, action in 
that direction may be postponed until 
the extra payment due next March 1 
is considered, although earlier action 
is possible. And even if the current 
$4 annual rate is maintained without 
change, investors can obtain a return 


General Refractories and Harbison-Walker are selling 


at only five to seven times earnings to yield nearly 


nine per cent. Considered historically, prices are low 


Rr": clay brick and other refrac- 
tories have widely diversified 
uses, being required wherever intense 
heat must be confined within a lim- 
ited space. However, the steel in- 
dustry is by far the principal custom- 
er, accounting for about 63 per cent 
of total consumption. Other impor- 
tant users include the electric utili- 
ties (14 per cent), the ceramic indus- 
tries such as cement and glass (9 per 
cent), non-ferrous metal smelting, 
refining and fabricating (6 per cent) 
and chemical process industries (4 
per cent). 

Since the largest customer, and 
several of the smaller ones as well, 
display very wide cyclical fluctuations 
in output, it would be natural to ex- 
pect production of. refractories to 
show the typical prince-or-pauper pat- 
tern of large profits alternating with 
large deficits. But this is distinctly 
not true of General Refractories and 





General Refractories 


Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per Divi- Price Range 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $11.9 $8.51 $4.50  884—50 
1932.. 2.8 D3.89 None 15x%— 1% 
1937.. 126 3.20 2.00 70%—18 
1938.. 6.6 0.30 None 414—15% 
1939.. 110 2.24 0.50 354—24%4 
1940.. 13.4 246 1.25 333%4—20 
1941.. 21.2 2.70 140 . 29%—14 
1942.. 257 227 1.2 194—14% 
1943.. 243 1.94 1.20 23%—15% 
1944.. 193 1.46 1.10 25%—19% 
1945.. 193. 1.66 1.00 34 —21 
1946.. 21.9 2.36 1.00 361%4—2014 
1947: 323: 6.35: 475 29%4,—18% 
1948.. 36.7 5.98 2.00 303%4—22Y% 
1949.. a34.8 a4.72 2.00 b251%4—20% 
a—12 months ended September 30. b—1949-50 


to March 15. D—Deficit. 
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Harbison-Walker, the only units in 
the trade whose stocks are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Since the early nineteen-twenties, at 
least, neither company has shown a 
loss except in 1932; General has paid 
dividends since 1912 except in 1932- 
34 and 1938 and Harbison since 1910 
except in 1933. 

A minor reason for these unexpect- 
edly good records is the fact that steel 
producers attempt to take advantage 
of slack periods to reline blast 
furnaces, coke ovens, soaking pits 
and other installations which can be 
shut down for this purpose when 
orders are heavy only at considerable 
expense in lost production volume. 
But since the operating results of 
other refractory producers, as far as 
these are publicly available, leave 
much to be desired, it must be as- 
sumed that the principal explanation 
for the good showing of General and 
Harbison is their outstanding compe- 
titive position. The former company 
accounts for some 20 per cent of total 
industry output and the latter for 
about 30 per cent; in addition, these 
two share with only one other com- 
pany the market for high-priced, 
high-profit specialties such as magne- 
site, chrome and other basic refrac- 
tories. 

Despite the excellent records—for 
capital goods issues—of these stocks, 
the stock market appears to harbor 
little or no enthusiasm for them at 
present. Both offer yields of close to 
nine per cent at present prices around 
23 based on their indicated $2 annual 
dividend rates (Harbison reduced its 
last quarter 1949 payment to 25 cents 
“in consideration of existing uncer- 
tainties due to the steel and coal 






of 5.5 per cent at present stock prices 
around 73. Even under today’s con- 
ditions, which have made high yields 
practically universal, this is an inter- 
esting return for a stock representing 
the largest and strongest factor in as 
stable a field as cigarette production. 


Modest Valuations for Refractory Shares 


strikes’” but has since restored the 
former 50 cent quarterly rate). Gen- 
eral is selling at only five times, Har- 
bison at seven times, latest reported 
earnings per share. General has sold 
higher—usually much higher—than 
its present quotation at some time 
during every year since the present 
company’s incorporation in 1922 ex- 
cept 1932, 1933 and 1942; Harbison 
has sold above its current price in 
every one of the past thirty (or 
more) years except 1932 and 1942-44. 

Apparently investors feel that 
earnings of these two enterprises are 
more likely to change for the worse 
than for the better. Admittedly there 
is little likelihood that steel produc- 
tion will soon rise to capacity levels 
and remain there indefinitely, and 
since the refractory stocks are capital 
goods issues, even though rather 
good ones, there seems little point in 
buying them unless increased earn- 
ings are in prospect over the next 
several years. But several factors 
must be considered before accepting 
the market’s implied generalization 
that this is not the case. 

Please turn to page 22 








Harbison-Walker 

Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- Price Range 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. N.R. $3.52 $2.25 75 —54 
1932.. N.R. DO.57 0.12% 18 —/7 
1987. $173: 247~. 228 58%—18 
1938... 9.3 0.41 0.50 344%—15 
1939.. 13.4 1.24 1.00 33%4—17 
1940. -163'' 1.72 125 28'4—16Y% 
10461... 274: 81 - 150 254—12% 
1942.. 338 149 1.12% 16%—12% 
1943.. 31.6 1.41 1.00 183%44,—13% 
1944.. 264 1.18 1.00 21 —15% 
1945.. 27.8 1.11 1.00 2914—185% 
ei. ane ae Lao 344—20% 
1947.. 41.4 3.43 1.75 2714—19Y% 
1948.. 49.3 3.69 2.00 27144—21% 
1949.. 43.1 3.22 1.75 a234%4—18% 
a -1949-50 to March 15. N.R.—Not reported 
D—Deficit. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 












"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Boeing Airplane C-+- 

Company is a leader in its indus- 
try, but stock is speculative; current 
price, 28. (Decl. $1 thus far in 1950; 
pd. $2 in 1949.) Boeing has just 
completed the first production model 
of its new B-47 medium range jet 
bomber. This will be its principal 
airplane when deliveries of more than 
100 B-50s are completed later this 
year; however, peak output of the 
B-47 is not expected until the end of 
1950 or early in 1951. Orders for 
about 92 B-47s are now believed to 
be on hand under cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts, raising Boeing’s total back- 
log to over $400 million. Company 
also has jet transports in the drawing 
board stage which an official has de- 
scribed as “ahead of anything now 
flying abroad.” (Also FW, Aug. 15.) 


Borden A 


Stock is reasonably priced, at 51, 
and 5.3 per cent yield is attractive 
for an issue of this quality. (Paid 
$2.70 in ’49.) Although dollar sales 
last year were 5.5 per cent smaller 
than in 1948, more stable prices and 
lack of year-end inventory write- 
downs permitted earnings to rise. On 
a per share basis, $5.10 was reported 
for 1949 (vs. $4.46 for the previous 
year), the best in the company’s his- 
tory, despite the fact that the milk 
business in the important New York 
area continues on aprofitless basis. 
President Montague sees consumer 
demand continuing to hold up to sat- 
isfactory levels this year. 


Central Illinois Light B 

Now around 38, shares furnish a 
return of 5.8%. (Pays $2:20 yr.) 
Company spent more than $16 million 
on plant additions and improvements 
in 1947-1949, equivalent to about 
one-fourth of the entire plant account 
at the 1949 year-end. A new 60,000- 
kw generating unit being constructed 
at the R. S. Wallace station in Peoria, 
Illinois, is scheduled for operation 
early in 1952. Electric revenues in- 
creased seven per cent and gas rev- 


enues five per cent in 1949 and resi- 
dential electric sales increased to an 
average of 2,057 kwh per customer, 
22 per cent above the national aver- 
age of 1,685 kwh. The average price 
of 2.41 cents charged per kwh was 
18 per cent under the nation-wide 
average of 2.96 cents. Company ob- 
tains about one-third of electric rev- 
enues from residential and farm cus- 
tomers, 23 per cent from commercial 
sources and 42 per cent from indus- 
trial firms. 


Certain-teed Products C+ 


Capital structure simplification not- 
withstanding, shares are speculative ; 
price, 17. (Now pays 25c qu.; pd. 
1949, $1.) Retained earnings of the 
past four years—company disbursed 
only 25 per cent of aggregate profits 
for 1946-49—have been put to good 
use. Funded debt was retired last 
December and all of the preference 
stock will be redeemed in April, leav- 
ing only common stock outstanding. 
In addition, substantial additions to 
gypsum board plant facilities current- 
ly under way will permit this division 
to account for a larger proportion of 
sales ; gypsum products are relatively 
low-cost and have a wide market. 
The quarterly dividend was recently 
raised from 15 cents, but more evi- 
dence of sustained earning power is 
required to offset the poor prewar 
record. 


Corning Glass B 


The small yield is outweighed by a 
distinct growth potential; price, 35. 
(Now pays 25c qu.; pd. 1949, $1.) 
The 12%-cent quarterly dividend 
rate maintained since the shares 
were publicly offered five years ago 
has been increased to 25 cents. Out- 
standing in industry research, and 
having joint control with other firms 
in important subsidiaries, Corning’s 
products have a wide market. Televi- 
sion tubes are enjoying a good growth 
in sales and last month production 
started on a new 14-inch rectangular 
television bulb. An engineering build- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 
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ing and a pilot plant for research on 
television tubes are to be erected 
Last year, the 50 per cent-owne( 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora 
tion opened a $7 million plant to tum 
out Fiberglas building and industria 


nd e 


tk 
insulation material. (Also FW, Oct ad 
26.) 
Delaware Power & Light 3 


Stock has attraction for incom 
and gradual growth; recent price, 23. 
(Pays $1.20 an.) Company plans to 
expend around $25 million this year 
on a new plant and equipment to meet 
expansion of business anticipated over 
the next several years. To finance 
this program, company will first issue, 4° 
additional common stock and _ later 
sell mortgage or debenture bonds and 
possibly some preferred stock. In 
connection with the first step com- 
pany has filed a registration state- 
ment covering 232,520 additional 
common shares. These will be of- 
fered to stockholders of record April, ; 
5 on a one-for-six basis. Unsub 
scribed shares would be offered to 
employes and officials up to a maxi- 
mum of 150 shares each. Shares not 
purchased would be sold to under- 
(Also FW, June 22.) 
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General Electric A+ 


Stock represents one of the indus- 
trial giants and merits investment 
consideration; recent price, 46. (Pa. 
$1.60 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) 
Although dollar sales were 1.2 per 
cent below the 1948 record figure, 
1949 profits were the largest in com- 
pany’s history, rising to $4.36 per 
share from the $4.29 per share re- 
ported in the preceding year. Net 
last year equaled 7.7 cents on each 
dollar of sales vs. 7.5 cents in 1948 
and represented the peak earnings 
rate for any postwar year, although 
below the 1934-41 average of 112 
cents. Providing no major economic 
change materializes, management be- 
lieves that 1950 will produce satis- 
factory business for the electrical 
manufacturing trade and that com- 
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any’s volume will approximate the 
949 rate. (Also FW, Jan. 11.) 


nl] Business Machines A+ 


Price of 230 is historically high, but 

rowth prospects of this premier 
quity have not been exhausted. 
Pays $1 qu. plus 5% stk. in Jan.) 
ommanding a specialized market 
d outstanding in new product de- 
elopment, IBM chalked up new rec- 
rds again in 1949. Eight new prod- 
cts were added to the regular line 
nd existing devices were improved. 
xpanding foreign business resulted 
the formation of IBM World 
rade Corporation, a wholly-owned 
dependently operated subsidiary to 
andle all of the company’s business 
utside the United States. Unfilled 
ders at the 1949 year-end should 
eep production at a high level. (Also 
W, July 27.) 















ational Malleable C+ 


Now around 20, shares represent a 
usiness cycle commitment. (Pd. $2 
n 1948 and 1949.) At the annual 
eeting on March 29, management 
jill seek stockholder approval of an 
mcrease in the authorized common 
hares from 600,000 (488,676 shares 
re now outstanding) to one million ; 
e additional shares might be used 
acquire additional lines or simply 
0 increase corporate funds. Opera- 
ions declined from 81 per cent of 
apacity in January 1949 to 32 per 
ent in November and, for the full 
ear, the average operating rate was 
0 per cent vs. 80 per cent in 1948. 
Despite a 32 per cent drop in sales, 
arnings in 1949 were equal to $5.53 
share (including $1.23 of reserve 
redits) compared with $6.40 in 1948. 
he work week was reduced from 40 
ours to 32 hours in February be- 
ause of the Chrysler strike ; about 55 
er cent of the company’s business is 
ith the railroads and the balance 
‘ith the auto industry. 


Philadelphia Electric B+ 


Priced at 25, this good grade stock 
as merit as an income holding. 
Pays 30c qu.) Sales of electricity in 
949 attained a new peak of 7.5 bil- 
ion kilowatt-hours, while gas sales 
lso set a new high. As a result, 
arnings rose to $1.81 per share from 
he $1.63 per share reported on a 
maller share capitalization in 1948. 
onstruction expenditures last year 
otaled more than $40.5 million and 
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the program for 1950 entails an out- 
lay of around $54 million. Company 
is installing a new 165,000 k.w. elec- 
tric generating unit at its Richmond 
station, scheduled for operation in the 
fall. The construction program will 
not necessitate any new permanent 
financing until the latter part of this 


year at the earliest. (Also FW, 
Nov. 30.) 
Robbins Mills C+ 


Company has demonstrated a fair 
degree of earning power; price, 22. 
(Pays 25c qu.) This 23 year-old en- 
terprise changed its name from Co- 
lonial Mills in January to identify it- 
self more clearly with its widely- 
advertised Robbins fabrics and with 
its founder and president, Karl Rob- 
bins. An aggressive management has 
maintained operations at a profitable 
level since formation, and has used 
earnings for plant modernization and 
expansion and for fabric diversifica- 
tion. Nylon blends and spun rayons 
have been added to the regular rayon 
fabric lines. Sales were off 20 per 
cent last year, and narrower profit 
margins resulted in a sharp contrac- 
tion in net. Output has been running 
at a high level since last fall and first 
half 1950 earnings should compare 
favorably with the depressed results 
of the year-earlier period. 


Ruberoid B 


Price of 57 capitalizes 1949 earn- 
ings only 6.3 times, and company has 
an impressive record. (Pd. $3.25 
plus 10% stk. in 1948 and 1949.) In 
recent years, asbestos building prod- 
ucts have gained in importance com- 
pared with asphalt materials. Last 
October a new asbestos mill began 
operating at Lowell, Vermont, replac- 
ing older and less efficient facilities. 
The company appropriated $18.6 mil- 
lion for capital improvements in the 
ten years 1940-1949, of which $3 mil- 
lion was unexpended at the close of 
1949. Virtually all of the capital 
funds came from retained earnings 
with the result that $510,000 of notes 
payable now represent the sole out- 
standing debt ahead of 481,344 com- 
mon shares. 


Seaboard Air Line C+. 


Vield is generous, but shares are 
speculative; price, 25. (Now pays 
50c qu.; pd. 1949, $1.50.) Effective 
with the March 31 payment, the stock 
has been placed on a regular dividend 


basis. The drastic 1945 reorganiza- 
tion resulted in a conservative capital 
structure, subsequently improved by 
retirement of one-sixth of the income 
bonds, and refunding of the first 
mortgage bonds is a likely prospect 
this year. The carrier operates in 
one of the most flourishing areas in 
the South, serving agriculture, citrus 
fruits and vegetables, lumber, mining 
(phosphate rock) and manufacturing 
centers and the Florida resort areas. 
Increasing industrialization of its ter- 
ritory has widened the road’s traffic 
potential with an important lift given 
by the newly established pulp and 
paper industry. 


Standard Oil (Indiana) oe 


Stock represents one of the more 
conservative units in the field and has 
considerable merit for income and 
gradual growth; recent price, 46. 
(Pays 50c qu.) Lower product prices 
and a sharp reduction in allowables 
in Texas (where 70 per cent of com- 
pany’s production is located) resulted 
in earnings last year of $6.72 per 
share in contrast with the record 
level of $9.16 per share established in 
1948. Capital outlay in 1949 aggre- 
gated $135 million vs. $252 million 
in 1948. Expenditures this year 
should approximate the 1949 rate. 
Crude oil reserves have been greatly 
strengthened, with important discov- 
eries in Oklahoma, Texas, Utah and 
Wyoming. Also, company’s new re- 
finery units permit greater gasoline 
output and less fuel oil while en- 
larged pipeline system has reduced 
costs and expanded sales of natural 
gas. 


Westinghouse Air Brake B 


Selling at 27, shares are an above- 
average business cycle issue. (Pays 
50c qu.) Sharply declining demand 
for new passenger and freight cars 
was reflected in a 15 per cent decline 
in last year’s sales, while earnings of 
$3.14 a share were 37 per cent below 
the $5 a share reported in 1948. Com- 
pany has developed pneumatic control 
devices for industrial and marine use 
and work on products outside the 
railroad field is continuing. Manage- 
ment expects a “reasonable volume of 
air brake orders” and a fairly well 
sustained demand for signaling equip- 
ment this year; however, a substan- 
tially reduced backlog of orders points 
to shipments below the 1949 level. 
(Also FW, July 20.) 
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Baltimore Utility 
To Split Its Stock 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power common not on 


the bargain counter, but company faces earnings gains 
in the period ahead. Indicated yield is 4.8 per cent 


tockholders of Consolidated Gas, 

Electric Light & Power of Bal- 
timore will vote at the annual meet- 
ing, March 23, to split the common 
stock 3-for-1 and to list the new 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. As a result, the present 
i,537,203 common shares, traded for 
many years on the New York Curb, 
will become 4,611,609 no par shares, 
exclusive of further increase by con- 
versions, and, on the basis of the 90 
cents paid each quarter since 1929, 
the new shares will receive 30 cents 
each quarter. 


Effect of Split 


Consolidated Gas still has close to 
$7.5 million convertible debentures 
cutstanding, which may be convert- 
ed into the old stock at $66 2/3 per 
share—or into the new stock at 
$22 2/9 per share. Since the 3-for-1 


split doubtless will stimulate conver- 
sion, the number of common shares 
outstanding is expected to increase. 
If all debentures were converted in- 
to common, the stock outstanding 
after the split would total 4,956,000 
shares. 

Gross operating revenues were 
$73.2 million in 1949 as compared 
with $71.2 million in 1948. And the 
balance of earnings for the common 
was $7.0 million in 1949 as compared 
with $5.6 million in 1948. Based on 
the number of common shares out- 
standing at the close of each year— 
1,537,203 shares for 1949 and 1,316,- 
724 shares for 1948—common earn- 
ings were $4.57 in 1949 and $4.25 in 
1948, 

If the common stock had been 
split 3-for-1 at the end of 1947, per 
share earnings would have been $1.52 
and $1.42, respectively. And if the 











The “Office of Tomorrow” 


Each unit in this integrated line of all-steel office furniture attaches quickly to 

the adjoining units, which can be arranged in various combinations to fit one's 

needs. Desks, files, bookcases and other pieces in the Rock-a-File Modular 

manner are designed for comfort and to do away with an accumulation of inde- 

pendently designed pieces of furniture which bear no relationship to each 

other. Rockwell-Barnes Company makes the units in gray, green, mahogany or 
grained walnut. 

















split and conversion of the debentures 
had been in effect during 1949, earn. 
ings would have been at the rate of 
$1.41 per share. 

Several factors will influence fy. 
ture earnings results. First, a tem. 
porary electric rate increase, effective 
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since last May, has been made perma] pp, 
nent by the Maryland Public Service 
Commission. This increase, whichi dif 


will boost gross revenues by around 
$7 million a year, was collected dw:- of 
ing only eight months of 1949, but 
its full effect will be registered in 
1950. And except for Federal taxes, 
most of this gain will be carried downf jor 
to the common stock. Second, bef mo 
ginning May 1 of this year, Consoli-f faci 
dated Gas will be receiving natural per 
gas from a subsidiary of Columbil ora 
Gas System, and while the change 4,, 
ever will not be completed until No- 
vember, earnings will rise during 
1950 and full benefits from natura 
gas sales felt in 1951. 
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Long-Term Contract 















For another thing, Consolidatel 
Gas made a contract with Pennsyl- 
vania Water & Power in 1931, rur- 
ning until 1980, which gave it con- 
trol over the wholesale price at which 
Pennsylvania Water sells its power, 
over plant expansion and other cus 
tomers served, and over disposition oi 
“feed-back” electricity. Under the 
contract, Consolidated Gas, in effect, 
guarantees Pennsylvania Water and 
Susquehanna Transmission (its sub- 
sidiary which carries power from 
Pennsylvania Water’s generating 
plant at Holtwood, Pa., to Baltimore) 
a return on their investments after 
all operating expenses and credit for 
revenues received from other cus- 
tomers. Pennsylvania Water and 
Consolidated Gas were under virtv- 
ally the same management when this 
contract was negotiated. 

When Consolidated Gas refused to 
approve Pennsylvania Water’s expat: 
sion plans in 1948, the latter went ti 
the courts about it, although the con: 
tract required arbitration of all dis 
putes. But on March 1, 1950, the 
U. S. District Court of Maryland up: 
held the terms of the contract. Fed- 
eral Judge Coleman said the real rea- 
son for the suit was Pennsylvanie 
Water’s desire to escape Federal con- 
trol of rates and the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission, particu- 
larly since the Federal Power Corm- 
mission had ordered drastic cuts in 

Please turn to page 23 
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of an early recovery do 


eS. showing in 1949 
was in sharp contrast to results 
for the industry as a whole. While 
most drug companies reported satis- 
factory earnings and such stocks have 
performed as well as the market av- 
erages, Bristol-Myers’ income 
dropped appreciably and the stock has 
shown considerable weakness in re- 
cent market sessions. 

The company’s poor earnings state- 
ment in 1949 stemmed from three 
major causes: (1) declining prices 
for penicillin, (2) smaller sales by the 
company’s brush division and (3) 
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sy! heavier promotion expenditures in 
TUlM the proprietary drug field. Exclu- 
COn@ sion of foreign earnings except for 
oa dividends actually received also pared 
Ww eT, 


income, but this change cut profits 


«. 
CUS by only a few cents a share. 


mn of 
thef Penicillin Market 


fect, Last year saw an extensive decline 


"e in penicillin prices. Indicative of the 
nest state of the industry was the drop in 
f 


procaine penicillin, one of the three 
major types of the drug. Quotations 
on bulk purchases fell from 9.75 cents 
per 100,000 units to around five 
cents. The extremely sharp down- 
turn squeezed Bristol-Myers’ profit 
margin on anti-biotics severely and 
income of the ethical drug division in 
1949 was appreciably smaller than a 
year earlier. 
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ly Although construction has been at 
nt tie Ucar record levels for some time, sales 
conf Of paint brushes have been in the 
dis (oldrums, causing poor profits for 
the Bristol-Myers subsidiary Rubberset 
| upg Company. Sales of brushes at the re- 
Fed-m ‘ail level have slowed almost to a 
rea-@ Halt and price concessions to painting 
raniaa CONtractors at the jobber level have 
con-@ afected the commercial segment of 
f them the market. In recent years, brushes 
ticu-]@ have accounted for close to one-fifth 
~om- Of Bristol-Myers’ total annual reve- 
ts ings Nues and adverse sales comparisons 
markedly affect over-all income. 
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What’s Wrong With 
Bristol-Myers? 


Profits contracted sharply last year, reflecting 
difficulties in several important divisions. Prospects 


not appear bright 


Approximately sixty per cent of 
company sales come from the market- 
ing of tooth paste and other medicinal 
and toilet preparations, a highly com- 
petitive field which requires large ad- 
vertising outlays. Last year, large 
initial advertising expenses for the 
promotion of newly developed prod- 
ucts such as Resistab were added to 
the normal budget, increasing the 
pressure on operating margins and 
further squeezing profits. 

The net result of these unsatisfac- 
tory situations was a 40 per cent de- 
cline in 1949 common stock earnings 
from a year earlier, and prospects for 
an early recovery to substantially 
better levels appear slim. 

Penicillin prices cannot be expected 
to show an-appreciable upturn. Pro- 
duction of the drug has increased 
manyfold in the past three years and 
output is still on the rise. Current 
quotations on bulk quantities are ten 
per cent below those in effect at the 
beginning of the year and the market 
shows no signs of stability. 

Reasonable recovery can be antici- 
pated in paint brush sales but because 
of keen competition sales will con- 
tinue to follow an erratic pattern. 

Promotional activities must remain 





Bristol-Myers 

Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- Price Range 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
502e.. Seo VS Ie, be eta mas 
1932.. S65) RFR MR vl OAA.. 
1937.. 15.5 1.61 $1.30 231%4—14 
1938.. 148 1.62 1.20 214%4—14 
1939.. 16.0 1.74 1.20 261%4—20% 
1940.....176. .186 .127 267%—19 
Was, ae lz la 225%—19 
1942.. 247 1.79 0.95 21%—15 
1943.. 28.7 2.01 0.95 224%4—1834 
1944.. 345 1.83 1.00 263%4—20% 
1945.. 37.1 171 1.12% 40 —25 
1946.. 47.8 4.90 2.40 70 —35%4 
1947.. 447 2.66 1.90 63 —30% 
1948.. 45.3 2.94 1.60 37%4—2534 
1949.. 43.0 1.78 1.60 a33 —24% 





*Some dividends each year since 1900. a—1949- 
50 to March 15. N.R.—Not reported. 


at a high level if the company is to 
maintain its competitive position in 
the proprietary drug field, which 
means that only minor changes at 
best can be forecast for such costs. 
Management appears to realize 
these problems and has laid the 
groundwork for improving the com- 
pany’s status. A $10 million deben- 
ture issue was floated in 1948, al- 
though the company’s current finan- 
cial position was satisfactory prior to 
the sale of the new securities and 
there was no apparent need to market 
a debt issue except to refund $2.5 
million of bank loans. Last year, 
stockholders ratified a proposal to in- 
crease authorized common shares 
from 1,400,560 to 2,500,000. These 
moves have placed the company in an 
excellent position to broaden its scope 
of activity either through internal de- 
velopment of new products or the ac- 
quisition of an existing enterprise. 
It has been indicated that future 
growth and development will be in 
the ethical drug field, but no data are 
available concerning any definite 
steps that the company may take to 
implement its broad expansion policy. 


Current Position 


Under such conditions, current ap- 
praisals of Bristol-Myers should be 
based on present operations, giving 
only slight weight to prospective 
plans. Current position of the com- 
any is excellent. The latest balance 
sheet (December 31, 1948) showed 
current assets of more than 11 times 
current liabilities. Cash and Govern- 
ment securities alone were 5.7 times 
total current liabilities. The 1949 
year-end report should show no sub- 
stantial change from these figures 
since no large expenditures were un- 
dertaken. 

Current market weakness of Bris- 
tol-Myers common stock stems from 
the fear that the present quarterly 
dividend rate of 40 cents per share 
is in jeopardy. Directors have voted 
a 40-cent payment for the first quar- 
ter, but in view of its extremely nar- 
row coverage it is problematical 
whether distributions will be con- 
tinued at this level for the entire year. 
In 1949, the company earned $1.78 
per share, only 18 cents more than 
its $1.60 dividend. No appreciable 
price recovery for the common stock 
seems likely until earnings improve, 
and signs of an early up-turn obvi- 
ously are lacking. 
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What When are we to have 
Way true labor peace? The 
uncertainty of this ques- 
Out? tion occasions consider- 
able worrying not only in managerial 
circles but also among the public, the 
innocent by-stander in disputes be- 
tween labor and management. 

After a prolonged stoppage of work 
in the essential coal industry, the 
miners are back at their jobs—but 
only after an apparent victory by 
their union. Most of the burden 
imposed by the new contract will 
have to be carried by consumers as 
the mine operators are able to ab- 
sorb only a part of the total cost. The 
consumer’s share is estimated to aver- 
age 15 cents more per ton. 

Although Lewis went through the 
motions of ordering the miners back 
to work, he also told the President 
that no law can force an individual 
worker to labor against his own will. 
It was no doubt this “nod and wink” 
by their chieftain that kept the min- 
ers away from their jobs until they 
forced management into accepting a 
contract providing for wage increases 
and additional welfare fund contribu- 
tions. 

The Taft-Hartley act proved of 
no avail in settling the soft coal dis- 
pute, for the Administration was re- 
luctant to use it at all and finally ap- 
plied it too late to do so effectively. 
In addition, it has been charged that 
the Justice Department did not use 
available evidence showing that the 
union itself, rather than its mem- 
bers, was responsible for continuing 
the strike. Regardless of this point, 
the court decision absolving the union 
of contempt charges appears to 
strengthen the position of John L. 
Lewis and of all unions. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
quarreling with the outcome. As 
long as labor is favored by the Ad- 
ministration, the nation will be led 
down a one-way street. The picture 
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won't change until labor itself be- 
gins to realize the danger of reck- 
lessly using its power against the pub- 
lic interest, or until we have the cour- 
age to enact legislation that will place 
large unions under our anti-trust 
laws, just as we did with corporate 
enterprise when it began to abuse its 
power. 

The national labor unions have too 
much power and, by means of a na- 
tion-wide strike, can restrain trade to 
the detriment of the public health 
and welfare. Placing them under the 
anti-trust laws appears to be the only 
solution to the constant menace to 
industrial peace. 

Ruble Russia’s switch to calcu- 
Worth lation of the ruble in 

terms of gold instead of 
No More the dollar, as well as its 
increase in the official value of the 
ruble, means nothing as far as the 
true value of its money is concerned. 
However, the Soviet Government ap- 
parently sees a psychological advan- 
tage in being able to say to its citizens 
and its satellites that the ruble—by 
the mere sweep of a hand—com- 
mands at least 25 per cent more pur- 
chasing power. 

To strengthen this deception on the 
home front, Russia also announced 
price cuts for some of its products. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
even though the ruble is being figured 
on the basis of gold, a Russian citizen 
cannot go to his bank (if he has one) 
and demand that he be given gold in 
exchange for his money. 

It also-should be noted that with 
all of these moves, like products still 
cost considerably more in Russia 
than in our own country. A wool 
suit of clothes for a man, for example, 
costs $277.25 and other products are 
similarly high-priced, based upon pre- 
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vailing prices in Moscow as reported 
by U. S. Government agencies. 

The significance of the ruble is i 
its exchange value in internation 
trade, and in this respect its revaluz 
tion will not mean anything. 

There is, however, an interestin 
angle to Russia’s latest currency 


maneuver in that by this action she 
has recognized one of the main took 
of the capitalistic world, namely gold 
This very thought must make Kar 
Marx turn over in his grave. 


An Old 
Friend 


The death of John |. 
Dillon, for more that 
half a century the 
forceful and_brillian 
editor-publisher of The Rural Ne 
Yorker, brings to the writer a feeling 
of deep grief. He always was a vali 
ant fighter for honesty, and he prob- 
ably went further than most editor 
and publishers in his efforts to protec 
his readers from deceit in any form. 
He even went so far as to guarantet 
them against losses from any fraudu- 
lent advertising which may have crept 
into his publication. Needless to say, 
his watch-dog attitude kept faker: 
away from his columns. 

One reason why I personally shal 
feel his loss stems from our friend: 
ship during the youthful days 
FINANCIAL Wortp when we carried 
on a crusade against financial frauds 
and fakers. In those days I conduct 
ed a popular column headed “Tht 
Fairyland of Finance” which Mr. Dil 
lon often quoted in his own publica 
tion. 

It was his unselfish support tha’ 
gave FINANCIAL Wortp the mora 
courage it needed, for it was no eas! 
task to fight off those wolves. I shal 
always remember this with dee} 
gratificatidh, and the more that I re 
call of those days, the more do I re 
gret his passing. His was a noble an‘ 
inspiring life in the history of jour 
nalism. 
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Brewers’ Best 


Season Ahead 


Warmer weather to bring upturn in sales and earnings. 


Recent results are above year-earlier levels and gains 


seem likely to continue. Good yields from some issues 


ws prosperity has been un- 
evenly divided among the brew- 
ing companies, but the position of 
most units has improved. Sales of 
fermented malt liquors reached an 
all-time high of 87.2 million barrels 
in 1947 and consumption has held up 
well ever since. A decline of about 
three per cent from this level in 1948 
failed to affect the upward earnings 
trend of most industry leaders, and 
such rapidly-growing concerns as 
Falstaff, Pfieffer and Goebel extended 
their gains in 1949 when sales were 
maintained at approximately the pre- 
vious year’s level. 

Two Big Board companies, on the 
other hand, have been in the red dur- 
ing the last two years. These con- 
cerns failed to keep pace during a 
period of rapid decline in the total 
number of breweries, when many 
smaller companies were absorbed or 
forced out of business by  well- 
entrenched rivals. Had Jacob Rup- 
pert or Brewing Corporation of 
America made such advantageous 
purchases of other concerns as did 
Falstaff or Pabst, they probably 
would have found themselves in a 
better position. During 1949, the 
number of breweries operating in the 
United States decreased from 466 to 
440, and inasmuch as total withdraw- 
als declined only a fraction of one 
per cent in the meantime, it becomes 
obvious that the business of those 
companies which were eliminated 
was absorbed by their more aggres- 
sive rivals. The long term trend in 
the number of operating breweries 
has been downward with the excep- 
tion of the war years, and although 
the smaller brewers which had over- 
stepped their market held on through 
1948, competitive factors finally elim- 
inated them from the scene last year. 

Plant expansion by the larger com- 
panies has accompanied the decline 
in the number of operating brew- 
eries. Physical expansion plus acqui- 
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sitions has raised Falstaff to a lead- 
ing position in the industry, with to- 
tal capacity in 1949 of about 3.3 
million barrels. Increased capacity 
permitted Pfeiffer to increase sales 
some 30 per cent over 1948. The 
brewers as a whole produced 88.5 
million barrels last year, a slight gain 
over 1948. Since the trend of beer 
sales closely follows the trend of dis- 
posable personal income, either up- 
ward or downward, a higher sales 
level is suggested by the favorable 
outlook for consumer incomes over 
coming months. According to the 
historical relationship, sales of beer 
could easily reach 95 million barrels 
under generally prosperous condi- 
tions within the next five or six years. 
Even should depression conditions 
cause them to decline to 75 million 
barrels or even to 70 million, this 
still would be above the prewar level. 
Not until 1943 did sales exceed 75 
million barrels. 


Packaged Demand 


The shift from draught beer to the 
more profitable packaged beer is still 
being maintained, and assuming con- 
tinuation of the same conditions that 
have influenced this trend during the 
last ten years, present expectations 
are that the packaged product should 
constitute 80 per cent of sales in 1958 


vs. only 42 per cent 20 years earlier 
and 70 per cent last year. The pri- 
mary distribution of beer before the 
war was through saloons and eating 
places, but changes in consumer 
habits have created an _ extensive 
market in the home. 

The package as a convenience item, 
furthermore, has been promoted 
through both advertising and more 
adaptable containers, such as cans and 
“steinies.” Cans, incidentally, gained 
40 per cent last year over 1948 while 
sales of packaged beer as a whole 
were rising 1.4 per cent. Progressive 
inroads made by cans on the deposit 
bottle indicate that many consumers 
who can afford it are willing to pay 
extra for convenience, but the num- 
ber of these consumers is also largely 
determined by available buying pow- 
er. The sum total of packaged beer 
sales, particularly those in cans, bears 
a more dynamic relationship to sales 
as a whole than does draught beer. 

Increasing sales of packaged beer 
have enabled the industry to over- 
come the adverse effects of higher 
taxes due to the wider profit margins 
enjoyed. Prices for malt, which nor- 
mally accounts for 70 per cent of the 
brewers’ raw material costs, declined 
sharply last year after rising to post- 
war highs in 1947 and 1948. The 
larger and more progressive com- 
panies have been better able to with- 
stand the large advertising and sales 
promotion costs necessitated by in- 
creasing competition since the war. 

Falstaff, Goebel and Pfeiffer con- 
tinue to occupy a strong trade posi- 
tion. Although dividends have been 
increased these outlays have still been 
fairly conservative in relation to total 
earnings. Further increases or extras 
are possible over the coming months 
as warmer weather again stimulates 
sales. 


Fiscal Highlights of the Brewing Industry 


--*Net Sales— 


Years (Millions) 


Annual ~ 


Earned Per Share—————, 


Divi- 





Company: Ended: 
Brew. Corp. 

of America Sept. 
Canadian 

Breweries . Oct. 31 
Falstaff 

Brewing .. Dec. 31 
Froedtert Gr. 

& Malting. July 31 
Goebel 

Brewing .. Dec. 31 
Pfeiffer 

Brewing ..Dec. 31 
Ruppert, 

Jacob .... Dec. 31 


* After excise taxes. 
s—Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 


1948 1949 1948 


30 $11.7 $8.7 
92.4 95.1 
35.6 N.R. 
43.0 33.1 
14.3 N.R. 
15.1 20.0 
25.7 16.6 


3.11 
2.37 
1.73 
1.08 
4.99 
D0.46 


D$6.23 D$10.80 


dends 
1949 


-—— Interim ——, 


1949 1948 1949-50 
aD$4.07 aD$4.78 


a0.51 


None 
e$2.00 
s1.72Y% 
30.82% 
0.75 
2.00 


3.04 a0.70 
2.74 
3.44 
N.R. 
6.29 


D3.61 


b0.76 
c0.84 


b1.26 
c1.16 


11% 


None 


a—Three months. b—Six months. c—Nine months. e—In Canadian funds. 
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For Income 


(Guaranteed Rails 


Yields vary widely, reflecting both credit stand- 
ing of the guarantor and the importance of 


the property. Most leases still have long lives 


ae of the most important track- 
age used by leading railroads in 
regular operations comprises mileage 
of leased lines, whose stocks are 
guaranteed by the lessee carriers. The 
securities rank ahead of the income 
bonds and equity issues of the guar- 
antor road; and dividend require- 
ments constitute a fixed charge 
against the guarantor, and thus in 
some respects the issues are compar- 
able to bonds. Their advantage to the 
investor lies in the fact that they offer 
substantially larger yields than the 
bonds of the same system. 

These issues have no growth pos- 
s‘bilities, of course, inasmuch as divi- 
dends are paid at the same rate year 
after year. Guaranteed stocks never- 
theless vary widely in character and 
merit. Usually foremost in impor- 
tance is the usefulness of the leased 
line—the volume of traffic it carries 
and its earning power. Wherever the 
leased road bears a highly strategic 
importance to over-all operation of 
the guarantor, quality is directly af- 
fected. The credit standing of the 
guarantor is also important. 

Two outstanding examples of top 
quality issues representing roads 


Stock 


Alabama & Vicksburg.................- 
Booch Coss Ratroea... ........s.se000. 
eee eee er eee 


Canada Southern 





*Computed at bid price. 
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S 2.00 6.» + & 0.0.6 0.4022 @ &6 4 Oo OB 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio............ 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis pfd...... New York Central 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh................. 
ee rrr rere rere ee 
Detroit, Hillsdale & So. West........... 
Fort Wayne & Jackson................. 
Illinois Central Leased Lines............ 
Little Miami R.R. Spec. Gtd............. 
North Pennsylvania R.R................ 
Northern Central Rwy.................. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis........ Pennsylvania Railroad 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago pfd.... 
Southern Railway—Mobile & Ohio...... 
United New Jersey R.R. & Canal........ 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific......... 
‘West Jersey & Seashore R.R............ 


eT oe Pennsylvania Railroad 
Sis puee kee Southern Railway 
Sinden beat iat Pennsylvania Railroad 
ere Ohba Illinois Central 
wanaaanne. ale Pennsylvania Railroad 


which serve as vital links to the guar- 
antor are the United New Jersey 
Railroad & Canal and the New York 
& Harlem. Inasmuch as the first- 
named (comprising 165 miles of par- 
allel lines across New Jersey) con- 
stitutes the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
only entrance into New York City, 
it is obvious that this property must 
always be retained. 

The New York & Harlem Railroad 
brings the New York Central down 
Manhattan Island and into Grand 
Central Station. Yields from the 
stocks of these two leased roads are 
therefore comparatively low, the two 
and a half per cent on the New York 
& Harlem placing it in the gilt-edge 
classification. 


Opposite Extreme 


The Boston & Albany, on the other 
hand, is an example of the opposite 
extreme. This road is also guaran- 
eed by the New York Central but 
it carries comparatively light traffic, 
running through rural and small city 
territory, and it is obviously of sec- 
ondary importance to the welfare of 
the guarantor. At the present bid 


price, B. & A. shares yield 8 per cent. 


Twenty Guaranteed Railroad Issues 


Guarantor or Lessee 


ae Ser Bihnois» Genttal 6: 085.18 ..0) ccs sa 
cm eemeneee New York Gentral......<¢....<<« 
er eee New York Central............. 


ee ee Pennsylvania Railroad 
sn et Soe Pennsylvania Railroad 
oh ela New York Central 
sas i ins New York Central 
Suseeuknee Illinois Central 
sete ee Pennsylvania Railroad 
Peg ee Reading Company 
cee Rare Pennsylvania Railroad 


oe 6 628. a 6 


o> 2 ©:ye 6» © 


oe 6 4 2 8 ©. 0 Oe & & & 


ae ee 


oe ©6202 6 on 6 


see ee eens 


eee eee eee ees eeens 


ere eeeeee 






The accompanying table includes 
leased lines in the East, South and 
Midwest, most of them guaranteed 
by prosperous roads. One of the 
leased lines of the Gulf, Mobile § 
Ohio is the Joliet & Chicago, com- 
prising 34 miles of main track lead- 
ing into Chicago. The Alleghany & 
Western, a valuable connection for 
traffic from Pittsburgh to Buffalo and 
Rochester, N. Y., is a Baltimore & 
Ohio system road. It is not difficult 
to find a security which is both guar- 
anteed and capable of demonstrating 
good earning power itself, such as 
the North Pennsylvania Railroad— 
an essential portion of the Reading. 

The lowering of interest charges 
of the operating roads through debt 
reduction and refunding operations 
during the last ten or eleven years 
has strengthened the position of the 
leased line stocks. Lessee systems in 
recent years have purchased stocks 
of the leased lines or have offered 
system bonds in exchange, usually 
on terms favorable to the stockholder. 

These progressive developments in 
railroad finance have increased pro- 
tection for guaranteed road dividends, 
although even if the parent company 
were to run into financial difficulties 
and be placed in receivership, the 
chances are that all leases would con- 
tinue in effect as long as the leased 
property remained an essential part 
of the larger system. The remaining 
life of most of the leases runs to sev- 
eral hundred years or to perpetuity. 

For best-paying roads, renewals at 
unchanged or even higher rentals may 
be anticipated, with lower rentals (or 
possible terminations) for properties 
of diminishing value. 





7~Recent Price 


Dividend Bid Asked * Yield 

-.. $6.00 120, —125 5.0% 
a. 20 32 — 34 6. 
eee 109 —116 8.0 
... 23.00 41 — 44 b6.2 
son 103. —106 4.9 
<>. ae 70 — 75 7.1 
| ae 71.:— 74 5.0 
vce 1 lO 39 — 43 Le 
ig” ae 56 — 60 7.1 
ee 80 — 95 6.9 
es 99 —101 4.0 
003, ee 41 — 4 5.) 
.acc OU Ol — 94 44 
ot Te 82 — 85 4.9 
++ Ae 97 —102 5.1 
owe: | ae 164 —168 4.3 
ete 64 — 65 6.2 
.«< 1000 240 —245 4.2 
os, aoe 98 —102 5.1 
ive) 51 — 53 6.0 


a—Less 15% Canadian non-resident tax. b—Net yield to American holders. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Market nears highs of 1946, but numerous changes 


in the meanwhile strip that landmark of much 


significance. Stocks seem entitled to better levels 


Against a background of excellent earnings 
statements, and helped along by relief from income 
tax selling, the market has decisively broken out of 
the “line” formation that persisted for some six 
weeks with the industrial stock average rising to 
its best levels. since 1946. The mid-week rally 
lifted the rail group also, but this section of the list 
continues to lag the general market. There has been 
no change in the prospects for the immediate future 
which would explain the move into new high 
ground, which more than anything else seems to 
stem from the continued flow of investment funds 
into the market, attracted primarily by the liberal 
yields still available. 


Approach of the industrial price average to the 
1946 high of 212.50 inevitably raises the question 
of whether further significant progress is probable. 
The fact is that in the intervening four years since 
the last peak was made, prices of nearly everything 
else have risen considerably further than stock 
quotations. Clothing, for example, currently is 
about 23 per cent above the prices prevailing early 
in 1946. House furnishings have risen more than 
30 per cent; food is up about 40 per cent. And 
average weekly factory earnings in the meanwhile 
have risen from $42 to $56, a 33 per cent increase. 


Or making comparisons with another widely 
used base period, wholesale commodity prices cur- 
rently are around 90 per cent above their 1935-39 
average, as against a 38 per cent rise in common 
stock prices. Use of various other yardsticks such 
as price-earnings ratios and dividend yields will 
lead to the same conclusion: Other elements of the 
economy have undergone such important change in 
the past four years.as to strip the stock market’s 
1946 top of all significance except as a statistical 
landmark. 


Business activity is making a good recovery 
from the effects of the recent coal mine shut-downs 
and, all in all, the situation over the remainder of 
the year should continue satisfactory. Steel in- 
dustry observers, for instance, are predicting that 
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operations will not dip below 85 per cent of capacity 
this year. (The 1946 average, incidentally, was 
only 72 per cent.) And as long as the barometric 
steel industry operates above a level of that sort, 
business in general will remain active and pros- 
perous. Principal uncertainty on the horizon at 
the present time is the matter of union contract 
renewals by a number of important companies in 
the months immediately ahead. The General 
Motors agreement, for instance, expires May l, 
and the outcome of negotiations on a new contract 
may have far-reaching effect in numerous directions. 


Congress shortly will go to work in earnest on 
taxes. Cuts in numerous excise levies seem a fore- 
gone conclusion, and should stimulate trade in fav- 
ored fields. There is no prospect that personal in- 
come tax rates will be raised to provide offsetting 
revenues, and the chances seem against any signifi- 
cant increase in corporate rates. But there also 
appears to be no chance at this session for the kind 
of action that would benefit the entire stock list, 
which is the elimination of double taxation on divi- 
dends and revision of the capital gains taxes. End- 
ing of the inequitable levy on dividends—whereby 
the same dollar is taxed once to the corporation, 
and then again in the form of dividend income to 
the shareholder—would give the market an im- 
portant lift, and doubtless will succeeed in passage 
some day. 


But there is sufficient in the situation as it 
presently exists to support materially higher prices 
than now prevail for the better grade stocks. Yields 
obtainable from good industrial stocks still average 
more than 634 per cent, more than twice the returns 
available from even Baa or B1+ bonds, which are 
a considerable distance from being of top quality. 


There is no change in indicated investment 
policy. Good quality stocks affording generous 
yields continue in best position, and the average 
individual should confine his purchases to issues 
of that sort. 


Written March 16, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Selected Issues 


Although Canada Dry’s sales have continued to 
expand, net income has failed to keep pace. Rising 
costs and keen competitive conditions have squeezed 
profit margins. Earnings should continue to cover 
the established 15 cents quarterly dividend but 
appreciation prospects appear limited and the stock 
is being removed this week from the list of “Stocks 
for Appreciation.” As a substitution, Columbia Gas 
System, an important factor in the rapidly expand- 
ing natural gas industry, is being added. 

Chesapeake & Ohio is also being removed from 
the list of active recommendations. Earnings last 
year were adversely affected by restricted coal min- 
ing operations and although net should recover 
sharply now that the coal strike has been settled 
the longer term outlook is clouded. Consumption 
of soft coal, which is the road’s largest source of 
revenue, has been on the wane for a number of 
years and this trend will doubtless continue. Being 
added to the list is Sperry Corporation (FW, Mar. 
15, p. 6). 


Oil Position Improves 

With the exception of gasoline, stocks of petro- 
leum products are now less than the industry’s in- 
ventories at this time last year, reflecting the steady 
contraction of crude and refined production which 
has been under way for several months. Stocks of 
the three principal products totaled 226 million bar- 
rels on March 11, compared with 232 million bar- 
rels a year ago. Gasoline stocks of 135.3 million 
barrels, vs. 126.2 million barrels on March 12, 1949, 
account for more than 59 per cent of the total. 

There has been some scattered paring of gaso- 
line prices in recent weeks, but with the seasonal 
decline expected to set in next month, fears of a 
gasoline price war have evaporated, and the in- 
dustry is emerging from a highly critical period 
with no major readjustments in prices of oil prod- 
ucts. At the same time the outlook for demand over 
the next six months has clarified favorably. Shares 
of the principal integrated oil companies have not 
kept pace with the rise in the general industrial 
list, reflecting fears of an unsatisfactory trend in 
product prices and sales, fears which now seem un- 
likely to be realized. 


Coal Price Boost 


Reflecting increased wages for the miners, coal 
prices have been boosted 10 to 75 cents per ton. 
Largest of the commercial producers, Pittsburgh 
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Consolidation Coal has raised quotations 10 to 25 
cents per ton on bituminous mined in the northern 
sector of the company’s operations. Anthracite 
prices have been lifted as much as 75 cents per ton 
by Lehigh Coal & Navigation and Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Company. The higher the 
price of coal goes, the weaker becomes its com- 
petitive position. Thus, railroads consumed 28 
per cent less soft coal in the first ten months of 
1949 than in the year-earlier period, and electric 
utility usage was down 15 per cent. Steel mill con- 
sumption was off 25 per cent, but this was partly 
due to the steel strike. While the price increases will 
be of temporary benefit to coal companies, they also 
will accelerate the long-term swing from coal to 
other fuels and hasten the decline of the industry. 


Gas Reserves Rise 


Although withdrawals in 1949 set a new peak of 
6.24 trillion cubic feet, proven gas reserves rose to 
an all-time high at the year-end. Extensions and 
revisions of previous estimates added 8 trillion 
cubic feet to former totals and new reserves dis- 
covered in 1949 aggregated 4.6 trillion cubic feet. 
These additions plus increases in stored gas lifted 
total proven reserves at the close of the year to 
180.3 trillion cubic feet as compared with 173.9 
trillion cubic feet at the 1948 year-end. 

Texas leads the nation by a wide margin as the 
largest holder of gas reserves, with 99.2 trillion 
cubic feet at the close of 1949. Second was Louisi- 
ana with 26.7 trillion cubic feet and third, Kansas. 
with 14.1 trillion cubic feet. Proven reserves of 
gas now amount to almost 29 years’ supply of fuel 
at present rates of withdrawal, an amount ample 
to permit further substantial increases in the na- 
tion’s pipeline network. 


Paint Sales Active 


Dollar sales of paint in January continued at 
about the same high level of January 1949, but 
the fact that prices are generally lower means that 
unit volume improved. A substantial gain was made 
over December figures, the January total of $75.9 
million being 32 per cent over the $57.4 million 
for the previous month. February and December 
both were off-months for the industry last year so 
that an appreciable gain over year-earlier figures 
doubtless will be shown by February 1950 sales. 
New housing starts and contract awards, in the 
meantime, have continued at a high rate. Lower 
raw material prices have begun to improve profit 
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margins for the manufacturers, and it is expected 
that industry shipments during the year will more 
closely approach the line of average relationship 
between paint sales and national income than it 
did in 1948 and 1949. This line of average relation- 
ship is based upon a computed correlation for the 
years 1925 to 1940, but it has been attained in only 
one year since 194]. Indications are, therefore, that 


some deferred demand may still make its appear- 
ance. 


Upturn for Aluminum 


Reflecting increasing use of aluminum for build- 
ing products, cooking utensils, home appliances and 
other fabricated products, output of the primary 
metal has been rising following the low point for 
the year touched in November 1949. Output rose 
15 per cent in December over the previous month 
and then climbed more than 25 per cent in Janu- 
ary, almost equaling the January 1949 level. While 
total production of 603,473 tons last year was three 
per cent under the 1948 total, January 1950 output 
of 52,022 tons was the largest of any month since 
last July, and orders being received by the mills 
indicate that production will be at capacity or near- 
capacity during the first half of this year at least. 


Manufacturers’ Sales 


Activity in manufacturing industries increased in 
January, showing a gain over December in contrast 
to the year-ago pattern. Sales of $17.3 billion com- 
pared with $17.2 billion in December; in January 
1949, sales of $17.6 billion were $1.9 billion under 
December 1948. A sharp upswing in motor vehicle 
shipments to $1.5 billion from $1.1 billion in De- 
cember, and better than seasonal performances in 
other industries, accounted for the January show- 
ing. Durable goods, up $500 million to $7.5 billion, 
reported the most significant gains, particularly 
general machinery which noted a 17 per cent gain 
over December. Unfilled orders were $1.4 billion 


higher at $23.4 billion; inventories at the month- 
end were up less than $1 billion to $31.1 billion. 
Sales of non-durable goods totaled $10.1 billion, 
vs. $9.9 billion in December and $10.3 billion in 
January, 1949. Gains were recorded in tobacco, 
leather footwear and drugs and soaps, but sales of 
beverages, textiles and oil lagged. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Union Pacific plans to continue burning oil in 
locomotives converted during the coal strike; about 
50 had been converted to oil since the fall of 1949. 
Coal strike cost the road about $3 million in lost 
revenue and cost of installing oil storage facilities. 

Glidden Company’s sales for the January quarter 
were $36.9 million vs. $41.3 million in the same 
period last year. 

S. H. Kress’ sales for February and the two 
months were 6.2 per cent and 6.5 per cent below 
the same periods last year. 

Sales for the year ended December 31, 1949 vs. 
1948 (in millions): General Electric, $1,613.5 vs. 
$1,632.7; General Motors, $5,700.8 vs. $4,701.7; 
Borden, $613.7 vs. $649.6; Union Oil, $200.4 vs. 
$203.8; Kennecott Copper, $246.4 vs. $348.1. 

U. S. Steel’s subsidiary Oliver Mining Company 
plans construction of a new plant in Minnesota for 
processing taconites and fine ores; annual capacity 
about one million tons, and plant is expected to 
be completed by year-end. 


Other Corporate News 


' Remington Rand has acquired Eckert-Mauchly 
Computer Corporation, originator of so-called 
“mechanical brain” electronic computing machine. 
Over 78 per cent of Coca-Cola’s class A stock- 
holders have accepted the company’s offer to ex- 
change their shares for common stock. 
Shamrock Oil & Gas’ 1950 capital expenditures 


are expected to reach $6 million compared with 
$5.3 million last year. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Government 2%s 


Semmes 45, BOGbscccssessesacs 100 2.50% +Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975 101 2.70 105 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 4.05 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 101 2.70 103%4 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Wea EE aidies i uacteeats 103 3.00 105 
Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 3%s, 1965 102 2.60 10214 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%s, 1970.. 102 2.60 103 














fRedeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 





























These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 











Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 



















































































Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963... 101 4.46% 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ist mtge. 

Be TODD Accacsbasnenssthe tins 82 4.88 Not 
New Orleans Great Northern Ist 

i TR ieinkivma ene W ines 100 5.00 105 
New York Central ref. & imp. 

SAP EINS © dtiiercdtecnewawaxs 64 7.03 110 
Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 

ee 85 5.25 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969..... 96 4.69 105 

















Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 

the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
ao Dividends ————_,, 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 


















































Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.65 $3.00 $0.50 41 
American Stores .... 1939 1.15 1.75 100 33 
American Tel. & Tel... 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 150 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 0.60 51 








Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 0.40 31 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 2.00 73 
Freeport Sulphur ... 1927 2.37 4.00 125 63 
General American 


















































Transportation .... 1919 2.64 3.00 0.75. 31 
General Electric .... 1899 1.59 2.00 1.60 47 
General Foods ....... 1922 =—:1.87 2.25 125 50 
Kress (5; 1) ickc.cee. 1918 2.46 3.00 1.00 58 














Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 0.88 39 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 1.50 40 
Macey (R. H.)....... 1927 2.16 2.00 0.50 32 
































* Also paid 5 per cent stock. 
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Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 


ment purposes. Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 131 5.34% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 108 5.56 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 105 4.76 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 103 4.37 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum... 97 5.16 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum.......... 76 4.61 100 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non- 
OO, .a¢ecincceasesiaaeiiae 38 5.26 50 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“Common Stocks For Income” group. 

7-Dividends— 


Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1948 1949 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$4.41 c$2.80 35 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 0.60 9.36 9.68 35 
WUeneda Dy. occcss 0.60 0.30 a042 a0.37 11 
*Chesapeake & Ohio... 3.00 ... 3.72 1.36 30 


@Columbia Gas System‘ 0.71 0.19 1.04 0.84 13 
Container Corporation... 4.00 0.75 10.12 846 44 


Crown Cork & Seal.... 1.25 0.25 3.07 cl.14 16 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 1.00 g13.34 ¢g882 60 
General Motors ....... 8.00 150 9.72 1465 77 
Glidden Company .... 71.60 1.20 a0.85 a0.70 30 
Kennecott Copper...... 400 0.75 867 445 53 
Mathieson Chemical .. 2.12 0.62% 5.61 6.00 54 
©Sperry Corp. ........ 2m ws BHR BB 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.60 0.40 c4.40 c3.08 24 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 0.50 c3.12 ¢c280 22 
Cy SS. isc ce cence 2.25 0.65 4.00 5.39 32 
 a—Three months. b—Six months. c—Nine months. g—Years 


ended October 31. Also 2% in stock. ye Removed this week; 
@ added this week (see page 16). ; 


Common Stocks for Income 


a minor place should be accorded the “Stocks For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 

———_ Dividends ———___,_ 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid SoFar Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.96 $3.00 $0.75 50 
Mid-Continent Petrol.. 1934 1.99 3.00 0.75 41 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 33 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.30 25 


Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 1.60 2.00 0.50 34 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 0.50 39 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1911 0.71 1.10 0.25 17 
Standard Oil of Calif. 1912 2.35 *4,00 *1.00 64 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.82 2.25 0.50 328 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 2.00 64 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.97 3.50 0.75 43 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 2.50 89 
United Biscuit ...... 1928 0.82 160 040 31 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.03 400 200 60 
Walgreen ........... 1933 1.68 185 040 32 
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Washington Newsletter 





Tax bill suffers little revision by House Ways and 


Means Committee—Makers of off-brand cigarettes 


to get a break—Three agencies keep tabs on others 


WasHINGToN, D. C.—Estimates 
of what the tax bill will be like 
haven’t changed much since the Ways 
and Means Committee opened its 
hearings more than a month ago. 
There will be the cuts recommended 
by the President for furs, . jewelry, 
cosmetics and luggage. The freight 
tax and taxes on telegrams will be 
reduced. But it still looks as if the 
Committee will cut $300 million to 
$400 million more than Truman sug- 
gested. The major additional benefi- 
ciary will probably be the movies. 

Liquor and cigarettes, it was ap- 
parent from the first, never had a 
chance. But the tobacco men are 
smoothies. The companies making 
off-brand cigarettes suggested getting 
rid of the seven-cent per package 
rate and substituting 41 per cent— 
the effective rate in the District of 
Columbia, where top brands sell at 
17 cents. This would cut the rate 
sufficiently on brands selling at 13 
cents or 14 cents to allow retail sales 
at two for 23 cents. Members of the 
Ways and Means Committee tell re- 
porters that they like the idea. 

Effects of the tax reductions on 
companies just can’t be figured out in 
advance. No one knows when the 
cuts will go into effect; meanwhile, 
taxed products face a bad season. An- 
other thing that can’t be judged yet 
is what the companies will do with 
the taxes they save: keep some of 
the savings, or pass them all on in 
the form of lower prices. Finally, in 
many states the removal of Federal 
imposts will be followed by new local 
taxes. Many states are just itching 
to tax movie admissions. 


A condition for getting rid of 
some of the excises is the substitution 
of other taxes. The substitute, of 
course, cannot be on incomes. What 
it will be is still obscure. The easiest 
tax to impose would probably be on 
corporate earnings, except that the 
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whole billion or so can't be collected 
in this way. Congress must cast about 
for other sources of revenue. 

e 

There are at least three Govern- 
ment agencies assigned to watching 
the other bureaus: Budget, Account- 
ing Office and the new one, General 
Services Administration. This su- 
pervision, the main purpose of which 
is economy, runs into money. Peri- 
odically, these agencies propose ex- 
pensive programs designed to bring 
millions or billions into the Treas- 
ury. Understandably, the Appropria- 
tions Committees, which examine 
their prospectuses, rate the projects 
as speculative. 

The newest of them, GSA, is spy- 
ing on the warehouses of the rest of 
the Government. Almost every 
agency stores away pencils, paper, 
clips, typewriters, etc. In one such 
warehouse, GSA found a supply of 
fluorescent light bulbs that, at the 
present rate of usage, should last 93 
years; there also was 168 years of 
filler paper, 247 years of loose-leaf 
binders, and other similar inventories. 
With this in hand, GSA wants money 
to search more warehouses. 

Usually, agencies stock up when 
some new program is opened. At 
that point, salesmen invade the buy- 
ing offices. Government men appre- 
ciate, moreover, that when a program 
starts, appropriations are handed out 
most liberally. It’s the time to stock. 
Then, gradually, the projects dwin- 
dle; the light bulbs and _ loose-leaf 
binders are scarcely needed. 


The Senate Post Office Commit- 
tee expects to open hearings on mail 
rates early in April. There’s little 
reason to doubt that rates on parcel 
post, catalogs, post cards and periodi- 
cals will be raised during this session. 
Smaller publications, however, are 
hopeful of escaping part of the in- 
crease and so are banding together. 





Surveys both by) 
and by the SEC indicate 
expenditures this year will be 
than in 1949. It’s hardly surprising. 
Companies have been expanding since 
the war almost as fast as they could 


w-Hill 
that capital 


less 


buy materials and hire workers. 
They've caught up with the markets. 
But a decline of that kind is always 
a worry for economists. What will 
replace it? Some of the economists 
feel that they owe it to themselves to 
know in advance. 

People in the field still consider 
that prospects are bright for the 
Luilding industry. The Federal 
Housing Administration looks for a 
record year in the twelve months 
starting this July 1. In that year, 
it estimates that more than half a 
million dwellings will start with FHA 
insurance, against fewer than 300,- 
000 this year. Moreover, there is 
still a substantial amount of resi- 
dential building without benefit of 
FHA. 

The prospects for residential build- 
ing are matched by public construc- 
tion. Awards in 1949 were 15 per 
cent higher than in 1948. Most of 
the construction consists of the ob- 
vious local facilities: schools, hospi- 
tals, playgrounds and jails. Public 
building usually follows residential 
construction. If FHA estimates are 
accurate as to the latter, the former 
will be active for a long time indeed. 


Several months ago, Secretary 
Sawyer asked businessmen and law- 
yers how to deal with the monopoly 
problem. A lot of the answers pro- 
pose applying the anti-trust acts to 
unions. It is of course obvious that 
the Commerce Department won't 
make such a recommendation; it’s 
outside of its jurisdiction, for one 
thing. 

Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Annual Reports... 

Latest contribution to the literature 
of annual reporting is FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s Stockholder Relations 
Guide-Book, which came off the press 
last week—edited by Weston Smith, 
it has chapters on the history, organi- 
zation, humanization, design and dis- 
tribution of annual reports, as well as 
information on other stockholder re- 
lations techniques and financial com- 
munity liaison. . . . Enclosed with the 
1949 annual report of White Motor 
Company is a fully-illustrated, full- 
color booklet describing the com- 
pany’s products as they are used 
throughout the world—incidentally, 
coincident with publication of the an- 
nual report was the announcement 
that White will introduce a new line 
of diesel powered buses this year. 
. . . Continental Baking Company, 
which last year celebrated a quarter 
of a century in business, has pub- 





what’s your question 


on annual 


shareholder \yelations 


When you prepare your annual report 
there are many questions which arise . . 
questions on design, presentation, analy- 
sis, legal requirements and production. 
What is your question? 


Reuter & Bragdon has instituted a new 
yearly service which answers specific in- 
quiries pertaining to your annual report 
problems. This service also includes peri- 
odic mailing to you of facts and latest 
information to help you in making your 
annual report. 


Write today for details. 


REUTER & BRAGDON, Inc. 


610 wood street 
pittsburgh 22, pa. 
Producers of Modern Annual Reports 
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lished its first modernized annual re- 
port—printed in two colors, the 1949 
report contains photographs of com- 
pany products and charts illustrating 
various statistics, as well as a review 
of the financial history of the com- 
pany in the past 25 years... . Florida 
Power Corporation’s latest annual re- 
port contains a warm, personal touch 
in the way of a memo from A. W. 
Higgins, president, inviting stock- 
holders to write him directly if they 
have any questions or comments 
about the report—a business reply 
post card is enclosed to make it easier 
for stockholders to obtain “all the 
information that is properly due.” 


Books, Magazines &c ... 

Gas Heat, a new monthly trade 
publication, is scheduled for a June 
debut—it will cover the manufac- 
tured, natural and liquefied petroleum 
gas fields, with emphasis on sales, in- 
stallation and service of heating units. 
. . . Another newcomer, this one to 
make its initial public appearance in 
September, will be entitled Broiler 
Growing—publisher is Watt Publish- 
ing Company. . . . Aviation Opera- 
tions is slated for a number of physi- 
cal and editorial changes beginning 
with its April issue—a Conover-Mast 
publication, its specialized editorial 
service will also be enlarged in scope. 
. . . Want to know the job opportu- 
nities in television? They’re outlined 
in a new book, Your Job Opportuni- 
ties in Television, by Ruth Lee Har- 
rington—publisher is Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Company. . . . This week 
Silhouette, a new fashion magazine, 
will appear on newsstands for the 
first time—the initial issue will carry 
no advertising, according to D. S. 
Publishing Company, Inc. . . . Re- 
cently released : Decorate Your Home 
for Better Living, by Mary L. Brandt 
—publisher, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Food & Beverages... 

If current market tests prove suc- 
cessful, it won’t be too long before 
Pepsi-Cola will be distributed nation- 
ally in packages of’ three 12-ounce 
conical cans—in those areas where 
the new package is being tried for 


consumer acceptance, announcements 
for the canned soft drink stress the no 
deposit, no return features of the new 
container. . . . Speaking of contain- 
ers, you can now purchase wine 
sealed in a “correct for the occasion” 
wine glass, ready-to-serve merely up- 
on removing a metal, vacuum-tight 
lid—an innovation of Roma Wine 
Company, these individual service 
wines are available in six types: port, 
muscatel, sauterne, claret, sherry and 
burgundy. ... A soluble crystal coffee 
that will dissolve instantly in hot or 
cold water has emerged from the lab- 
oratories of National Research Cor- 
poration and is now being scheduled 
for large-scale production—a new 
firm, Holiday Coffee Corporation, has 
been formed to take over the com- 
mercial development of this product. 
. . Donut dunkers throughout the na- 
tion will be in their glory from April 
15-22—the occasion? The 13th an- 
nual celebration of National Donut 
Week. . . . Among the trial distribu- 
tion methods that are being watched 
very carefully is City Milk Company’s 
coin-operated milk vending machine, 
which is installed in the basement of 
an apartment house so that house- 
holders can enjoy “home delivery” 
at “store prices” at any hour of the 
day or night—each unit holds 150 
quart containers, and is so arranged 
that it can dispense two different 
milk products. 


Rubber... 

General Tire & Rubber Company 
has completed nation-wide distribu- 
tion for its new Silent Safety passen- 
ger car tire, made with jet cold 
rubber for increased longevity—new 
from bead to tread, this tire offers 
its users top blowout protection. .. . 
Latest foam tubber consumer prod- 
uct to catch on like wildfire is Day- 
ton Rubber Company’s natural latex 
Koolfoam pillow, available in regular 
and baby-sized editions with wash- 
able zippered percale covers—in ad- 
dition to providing cooler and more 
comfortable sleep, these pillows are 
“just what the doctor ordered” for 
allergy ‘sufferers. . .. B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, at its Port 
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Neches, Texas, plant, is using a new 
method of producing cold rubber— 
involving continuous processing, it 
provides greater uniformity in quality 
of the latex than was possible under 
the batch system used prior to this. 
... Another new latex product is the 
Foamspun mattress currently being 
shown by Sealy, Inc.—it is being pro- 
duced according to Sealy specifica- 
tions with molds that are supplied by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 


Textiles ... 

Silk screen printing on such house- 
hold furnishings as curtains and other 
articles made from vinyl plastic can 
now be accomplished without the re- 
sultant puckered surface from this 
process by the use of a new type of 
synthetic finish—the new - process, 
which permits the use of detailed de- 
signs in many colors, was developed 
jointly by Plasticloth Products, Inc., 
and Monroe Sander Corporation. . . . 
Watch for announcements in the fall 
about a variety of new fabric prod- 
ucts to be marketed under a common 
trade-marked name, as yet unan- 
nounced, which will have the remark- 
able quality of increased warmth 
although they will weigh much 
less than their counterparts—the 
products will result from a new proc- 
ess for treating nylon, cotton, rayon 
and wool fabrics with aluminum 
flakes, a process originally evolved 
by H. J. Rand & Associates and com- 
mercially developed in cooperation 
with Deering, Milliken and Co., Inc., 
who initially will process the new 
fabrics at their own mills and later 
will develop a licensing program for 
other manufacturers. . . . In com- 
memoration of its founding one hun- 
dred years ago, Pacific Mills has 
prepared the first in a series of book- 
lets on the history of the company 
—entitled Weaving a Century, it cov- 
ers the company’s origin in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts in 1850. 


Random Notes .. . 

For farmers: New plant protec- 
tor known as the Raydome is a light- 
weight Tenite plastic transparent 
dome with a sloping rib effect for 
strength and ease in nesting—made 
by General Plastics Corporation, 
these protectors have an advantage 
over conventional types in that they 
permit inspection of seedlings with- 
eut removal of the caps, saving time 
for the grower and permitting full 
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Net Sales, Royalties, and Rentals 
Cost of Sales and Expenses 
Operating Income 

Income Credits 

Gross Income 

Income Charges 


Net Income Before Provision for Fed- 
eral and Foreign Income Taxes 


Provision for Federal and Foreign In- 
come Taxes 


Net Income Before Deduction of 


Minority Interests 


Deduct equity of minority holders of 
subsidiary’s common stock in income 


Net Income 


Dividends Paid: Preferred Stock 


Common Stock 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
REPORTS ON 1949 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME FOR THE 
YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1949 AND 1948 


Provisions-for depreciation and depletion charged against income 
amounted to $5,376,929 for 1949, and $4,568,416 for 1948. 


ST. REGIS 


PAPER COMPANY 








1949 1948 
$127,335,591.23 $162,672,925.94 
118,719,146.39 138,402,144.86 

8,616,444.84 24,270,781.08 | 
1,641,767.12 1,144,219.13 
10,258,211.96 25,415,000.21 
2,191,684.18 1,455.297.85 
8,066,527.78 23,959,702.36 
2,588,325.08 9,042.499.64 
5,478,202.70 14,917,202.72 

_— 57,400.15 

5,478,202.70 14,859,802.57 

$ 798,575 $ 828,208 

3,102,428 4,136,571 








230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities. In Canada: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd.. Montreal 


Products—Multiwall Bags and Bag Filling Machines . . . Printing, Publication 
and Converting Papers . . . Bleached and Unbleached Kraft Paper and Board 
... Bleached and Unbleached Kraft Pulp... Panelyte Laminated Plastics. 











penetration of the sun’s rays to hasten 
germination. . . . For his master: A 
maximum payment of $50 by Lloyd’s 
of London for natural or accidental 
death of man’s best friend, the dog— 
Pet Food Company has been so suc- 
cessful with its test of a premium 
offer of dog-life insurance given to 
purchasers of Thanks dog food that 
the offer will be extended nationally 
sometime this spring. . . . For the 
neighbors: Less noise from Junior 
while he practices to be a drummer— 
a down-to-earth device recently pat- 
ented simulates the sounds of a drum 


but gives off little noise. . . . For 
smokers: Paper matches that won’t 
break so easily are promised by an 
impregnation process on which a pat- 
ent has recently been granted—easier 
to light than conventional paper 
matches, these may be even narrower 
in size. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 
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Corporate Profits 





Concluded from page 3 








industry, the leading victim of the 
1949 readjustment. This field had to 
contend with sharply lower prices, 
lower ultimate consumption and in- 
ventory curtailment; in addition to 
the large resulting inventory losses, 
profits were affected by erratic pro- 
duction schedules. Rayon, formerly 
considered relatively | depression- 
proof, was as hard hit as were cotton 
and wool. But the inventory and 
price situations are now much 
stronger; first half earnings should 
be well ahead of 1949 levels. 

The food, non-ferrous metal and 
tire industries also suffered substan- 
tial inventory losses last year which 
will not be repeated on as large a 
scale, if at all, in 1950. Aijrcraft 
manufacturing and machinery units 
can see more business ahead now than 
was in sight a year ago. The air- 
lines are extending their climb back 
to a profitable operating basis, and 
while they still have a long way to go 
before they can afford to be compla- 
cent about their earning power the 
indications are that 1950 will be a 
more satisfactory year than 1949. The 
railroads should also show improve- 
ment from now on, assuming no more 
major strikes occur. Sales of house- 
hold appliances declined so far last 
year that, except in the refrigerator 
division, a rebound appears in order. 


Downgrade For Some 


In a few cases results this year will 
be less satisfactory than in 1949. Re- 
frigerators are one example; another 
of greater importance is the farm im- 
plement industry. This group is be- 
set by lower levels of farm income 
and declining export demand, these 
two influences adding up to lower 
sales and more intense competition. 
Although demand for passenger auto- 
mobiles apparently still remains high, 
and previous predictions of a turn in 
the tide have proven premature, the 
chances are that factory sales will 
turn definitely downward as soon as 
pent-up demand resulting from the 
Chrysler strike has been satisfied. 

Still another classification includes 
industries which did well last year 
and should continue to report better 
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than average results. Chemical, build- 
ing material, electric utility, natural 
gas, cigarette, grocery and television 
concerns belong in this group. These 
industries should do well throughout 
the year; their gains, added to those 
anticipated for the first half for other 
groups, will sustain 1950 profits at 
high levels. 








Refractory Shares 





Concluded from page 7 








For one thing, the lower earnings 
for 1949, as compared with 1948, re- 
sulted from an operating rate in the 
steel industry some ten per cent be- 
low present levels. Steel output av- 
eraged only 81 per cent of capacity 
last year, against 94.1 per cent for 
the previous year, but rebounded to 
91.4 per cent for the first two months 
of 1950 and is now around 90 per 
cent. Admittedly the low rate late last 
year and the higher rate now can both 
be traced to the steel strike, presum- 
ably a non-recurring factor, but the 
cause of the drop in October and No- 
vember is irrelevant and it appears 
likely that steel production will be 
higher this year than last even allow- 
ing for a decline later in the year. 
Next year is still a question mark. 

Furthermore, prices of fire clay 
brick and silica brick, which respec- 
tively account for about 74 per ceni 
and 22 per cent of refractory produc- 
tion, were raised by $6 a thousand at 
the beginning of this year, and now 
bring $86 against $70 as recently as 
the end of 1947, and $47.50 in 1939. 
Part of the increase will be absorbed 
by higher costs, but the remainder 
will augment profits—as compared 
with late 1949, most of the increase 
will go into profits, since expenses 
were as high then as they are now 
except for the cost of recently-insti- 
tuted pension plans. And consider- 
ing the essential and non-postponable 
nature of refractories, it is difficult to 
believe that higher prices will cut into 
unit sales to any significant extent. 

If, as seems to be the case, these 
two issues are now undervalued both 
statistically and historically, and if it 
is assumed that stock prices in gen- 
eral are headed higher—a necessary 
assumption at any time if purchase 





of issues of this type is considered— 
then the fact that earnings may not 
show any great expansion over recent 
levels during the next several years 
loses much of its importance. Obvi- 
ously General Refractories and Har- 
bison-Walker are not now, or ever, 
suited for conservative investment re- 
quirements, but on a business-man’s 
risk basis they merit consideration. 

As between the two, a choice must 
depend on individual objectives. Gen- 
eral is statistically cheaper in relation 
to earnings and working capital value 
per share, and its potentialities for 
earnings expansion are greater; sales 
are more than double those of Harbi- 
son both on a per-share basis and 
per dollar of total market valuation 
of the common stock. Harbison, 
however, has shown greater earnings 
stability (due to somewhat wider 
profit margins) and except in late 
1949 has followed more generous 
dividend policies. 








Copper Issues 





Continued from page 5 








tained, where for a time the drop 
from 21.5 cents a pound (in January 
1949) was checked. The mild winter 
cut down auto battery sales, and sales 
also dropped elsewhere in the lead con- 
suming industries. Further, currency 
devaluation cut purchasing power of 
European users of American lead 
products, and also cut production 
costs, which enabled foreign lead pro- 
ducers to offer lead here at less than 
the domestic market price. Zinc prices 
have been weak recently because of 
curtailed steel operations as a result 
of the steel strike, but galvanizing ac- 
tivity again has been resumed. Zinc, 
now selling at 9.75 cents a pound is 
cown from 17.5 cents a pound in Jan- 
uary 1949, but it had been held around 
10 cents since July last. 

Copper, however, is firm at 18.5 
cents a pound, Valley basis, which 
has been the price since last Novem- 
ber 3, following a recovery from the 
year’s low of 16 cents reached in June. 
The metal opened 1949 at 23.5 cents 
but almost immediately slumped as 
consumer buying dropped. Smaller 
tonnages and the unsatisfactory price 
situation accounted mainly for the 
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drop in 1949 earnings, but with pro- 
duction and sales at current levels 
there appear good reasons for antici- 
pating satisfactory 1950 earnings, un- 
til well along in midyear at least. The 
shares of even the best situated cop- 
per companies, however, must con- 
tinue to be regarded as more or less 
typical “business cycle” issues, with 
both earnings and dividends subject 
to fairly wide swings in response to 
changes in the general business situa- 
tion. 








Baltimore Utility 
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Pennsylvania Water’s rates in 1947 
which were held up until the courts 
had decided this case. 

On the other hand, Consolidated 
Gas indirectly lost another case which 
niay adversely affect electric earnings. 
Consolidated Gas and Pennsylvania 
Water each own half the voting stock 
of Safe Harbor Water Power, which 
owns a hydro-generating plant on the 
Susquehanna River ten miles up- 
stream from Pennsylvania Water's 
hydro plant. Consolidated Gas is en- 
titled to receive two-thirds of Safe 
Harbor’s power with the other one- 
third going to Pennsylvania Water. 

The Federal Power Commission 
attempted to fix rates for power sold 
by Safe Harbor to Consolidated Gas 
and Pennsylvania Water in 1940. 
The order was set aside because of 
uncertainty whether FPC was acting 
under Part I of the Federal Power 
Act, which is concerned with hy- 
dro-electric licenses on navigable 
streams, or under Part II, which cov- 
ers the regulation of interstate elec- 
tric rates. In early January, the 
Third U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
handed down a decision so far-reach- 
ing as to support the FPC in virtually 
every one of its claims for rate-mak- 
ing powers under both Part I and 
Part II of the Act. 

The major points covered by the 
decision were: 


1: The FPC power to fix rates for in- 

terstate electricity under Part II of the 
Act does not repeal its rate-making power 
under Part I. 
_2: The FPC has the right to regulate 
licensees under Part I of the Act, where 
State commissions fail to agree on a rea- 
sonable wholesale rate. 

3: Although the Court conceded that 
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SHAWINIGAN 


Cfeorts FOR 1949 


SOLD 5,964,221,000 kilowatt hours, approximately the same amount 
as in 1948. The primary peak load was 1,355,898 horsepower, 
a rise of 4.3%. 

SPENT $25,795,000 on capital account, the highest outlay in any 
year of our history. Of this, $15,500,000 was spent on the 
325,000 horsepower Trenche development now 50% completed 
and expected to commence operation in July 1951. 

COMPLETED The new Trois-Riviéres-Trenche transmission line as far 
as La Tuque. Also, 1,210 miles of new rural lines were erected. 

SERVED 164,442 residential, farm, commercial and municipal custo- 
mers—of which 14,074 were new customers. Gross revenue 
from these consumers increased 15.9%. During the year 54 
new industries located in our territory. 


An interim rate increase, effective Jan. 1, 1950, which will add about 
$500,000 to gross annual revenue was granted by the Provincial 
Electricity Board. 


Early in 1950, $15,000,000 3% Bonds were sold in the United 
States and $5,000,000 442% Preferred Shares in Canada, to provide 
funds needed for estimated capital expenditures to the end of 1951. 

THE FINANCIAL RESULTS IN BRIEF 
1949 1948 





Revenue from power sales............ $25,880,023 $24,792,632 
Oe PIER ok ct ea csckvasee ace 2,665,002 2,499,512 
Total Receipts........ bnameeends eseee 28,545,025 27,292,144 
Wages and salaries..........eesceeees 6,014,809 5,594,605 
(including employee benefits) 
Total taxes and fees...........00- eoee 4,313,564 4,279,465 
Materials and services.........+++eee. 6,998,585 6,685,628 
Depreciation of plant and equipment. . 3,600,000 3,500,000 
Interest to bondholders ..........- ose 3,694,938 2,981,256 
Net earnings........0.0. peseaeckeees 3,923,129 4,251,190 
Net earnings per common share...... $1.43 $1.58 
(after payment of preferred dividends) 
Dividends paid per common share.... $1.20 $1.20 
(77 Sarnticinnend 
President. 


A complete copy of the 1949 Annual Report, either in French or 
English, can be obtained by writing the Public Relations 
and Advertising Department of the Company. 


THE SHAWINIGAN WATER AND POWER COMPANY 


SHAWINIGAN BUILDING e MONTREAL, CANADA 








under the FPC’s depreciation theory, “the 
rate base would dwindle to zero as the 
depreciation account mounted,” if no addi- 
tions were made to the plant, it held the 
FPC was right in ordering depreciation 
“in excess of fair return” from “actual 
legitimate investment” to obtain a “net 
investment” for rate-making purposes. 

4: The Court upheld as reasonable the 
five per cent rate of return fixed by the 
FPC and went on to say that the rate of 
return problem “is really one of valuation 
and accounting” and “within the adminis- 
trative capacity” of the FPC. Such a 
ruling, the Court said, “would have to 
be clearly confiscatory or outside the pur- 
view of the statute to permit judicial in- 
terference.” 


Under the terms of this decision, 


Consolidated Gas will be able to buy 
power from Safe Harbor at a lower 
rate, but as a holder of half of Safe 
Harbor’s stock it will see its equity 
in the latter’s earnings shrink. 


During the 1945-1949 five-year pe- 
riod, Consolidated Gas common sold 
as high as 91 (in 1946) and as low 
as 55 (in 1948). Its 1950 range 
is 77%4+69%. Currently, the old 
stock is selling at about 75 on the 
New York Curb, equivalent to 25 
for the new stock, indicating a yield 
of 4.8 per cent. 
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Investors! Why Try to Guess 
Security Values 


—when you can have the essential facts and figures about listed stocks 
at your finger tips, week after week, in FINANCIAL WORLD; and 
month after month in our INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS, covering 
1900 listed stocks, with ratings and constantly changing statistics, at a 
. . Instead of trying to guess trends and values 
and future prices, wouldn’t it be a lot wiser to join the tens of thousands 


cost of 5 cents a day?. 


of satisfied investors who, year after year, look to FINANCIAL WORLD 


each week to keep them better posted on the factors that finally determine 


security values and market prices? 


What Our 4-PART Investment Service 
Brings You for Only $18 a Year 


A year’s subscription for $18.00 (less than 5 cents a day) brings you: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed 
from week to week on outstanding business and financial factors 
which ultimately determine stock values and market prices; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides 
containing ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) “Stock Factograph” studies on 1,850 issues in one handy indexed 
Quick Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—Revised 
35th Edition. (Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD NOW 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, one year, 
with Revised 288-page $4.50 FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. 
(or, send $10 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 
( Check here if subscription is NEW. [1 Check here if RENEWAL 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 


(Mar. 22) 


EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS AT REDUCED PRICES 


() Check here (add 25 cents) for “11-YEAR RECORD” of Earnings, Dividends, Price 
a Stock Splits (1937-1947) of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. Price alone, 
1.50. 


] Check here (add 25 cents) for “‘12-Year Record of N. Y. Curb Stocks.” Shows 
Price Range, Earnings, Dividends, Stock Splits EACH YEAR 1937-1948. These 
records enable you to compare past performance with current status of your stocks. 
Price alone, $1.25. 

(0 Check here (add $1) for Bond Guide—Covers 4,000 bonds. Price alone $2.50. 


() Check here (add 50 cents) for valuable know-how book, “Basic Principles of In- 
vestment Success”. Book alone, $1.00. 
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Redemption Redemption 

Name Amount Date Name Amount Date 
Bancroft Hotel Corp.-—lst & ref. fowa Electric Co.—lst mtge. ser. 

ext. 6566; DOES s coo ses ccsbusx $458,000 Mar. 1 8, A wtusnucewieeawsie $3,312,000 Apr. 1 
Bell Tel. Co. of Canada — Ist N. Y¥. Water Service Corp.—l1st 

mtge. ser. C Ss, 1960........ 7,500,000 May 1 mtge. ser. A 5s, 1951........ 12,106,000 May 1 
Cambridge Electric Light—ser. A Pennsylvania Power & Light — 

ee SEE, eee 27,000 Apr. 1 OD. SEs Wi tebecctesiascas 27,000,000 Apr. 1 
Celanese Corp. of America—deb. Public Electric Light—Iist mtge. 

DE, BORD Sosandecndicccctensse 750,000 Apr. 1 Sete: 1 Shs, WSLS wees cece. 2,242,000 Apr. 1 
Ranke! aint Padeee 06 —let Public Electric Light—ist mtge. 

gen. ser. BR 3s, 1979......... 24,000 Apr. 1 ee E — 1972.....2+200.- 892,000 Apr. 1 
ss a ennessee Gas Transmission—Ilst 

it cee eae cere 5,125,000 May 1 mtge. ser. 38, 1967........... 750,000 Apr. 1 

ae c T on— 

gen. mtge. ser. A 3%s, 1965.. 25,000 Apr. 1 ‘uueae ee 5oaes . a 396,000 Apr. 1 
Harris-Seybold Co.—deb. 3%s United Gas Corp.—Iist mtge. & 

B eepneeeecn cereiedrs sees 169,000 Apr. 1 COM. AF. BS BOOS ss00csene< 3,478,000 Apr. 1 
Industrial Acceptance Corp.—20- Ward Baking Co.—deb. 5%s 

yr. ser. A 3%s, ser. B 3%s, MSO. 4i0yewendcosetheesicnen 6,092,000 Apr. 1 

end wer. <> as; F006 «055. csecs Entire Apr. 1 York Corp.—lst mtge. 3%s, 1960 321,000 Apr. 1 
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Recent Books 





Public Relations Handbook, ed- 
ited by Philip Lesly. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 928 pp. $10. 
What is probably the most complete 
reference work on all the areas in 
which public relations techniques can 
be applied has been brought together 
in one volume by a leading Chicago 
public relations counsel who recently 
authored a case-history book entitled 
“Public Relations in Action.” Thir- 
ty-five specialists in as many phases 
of public relations have contributed 
chapters on how to achieve success in 
practical public relations. The book 
is generously illustrated with charts 
and tabulations, but the numerous 
check-lists included will likely be 
found of greatest value to the busy 
executive. 

The chapter on “Stockholder Rela- 
tions,” which includes a review of 
corporation annual report presenta- 
tions, was prepared by Weston Smith 
of FINANCIAL WoRLD. 


Controlling Factors in Economic 
Development by Harold G. Moul- 
ton. Washington, D. C. The Brook- 
ings Institution. 397 pp. $4.00. The 
author reviews the major economic 
factors and achievements of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries and 
discusses the potentialities of the fu- 
ture. Restricting and dynamic facets 
of our economy are covered compre- 
hensively, with the prime aim of high- 
lighting those factors which have been 
responsible for progress. Looking 
forward, Dr. Moulton outlines broad 
general policies which he believes will 
foster maximum growth in the next 
century. Concluding that future eco- 
nomic expansion does not appear to 
be limited by the availability of nat- 
ural resources or inventive genius, 
he cites management of the economic 
and political systems of the world as 
the major problem which must be 
solved. However, Dr. Moulton is 
optimistic that a solution can be found 
and that the private enterprise system 
is the best vehicle for continuing eco- 


nomic development. 
ee Ne 
Books reviewed in this department may 


be obtained at booksellers or direct from 
the publishers. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Street News 





American Tel. & Tel. president ready for annual or- 


deal—Investment bankers eager for trust. suit trial 


eroy A. Wilson, president of 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, is a director of the 
Chase National Bank. As such he 
sat all through the bank’s annual 
meeting of stockholders and heard 
Winthrop W. Aldrich heckled. Leav- 
ing that meeting Wilson told this re- 
porter: “My turn will come in April. 
But I'll be ready for them.” 

He was referring to the annual 
meeting of A. T. & T., scheduled for 
April 19. Being the largest corpora- 
tion in the world, from the stand- 
point of dollar investment and num- 
ber of stockholders, the telephone 
meeting has become an outstanding 
event. It is the sounding board for 
all sorts of dogma. The presiding 
officer has quite a task. This year the 
seating capacity of the meeting room 
will be greater and the attendance 
will probably exceed 1,000, or one- 
tenth of one per cent of the stock- 
holders. The other 999,000 will be 
going about their business, content 
with their $9 dividend. 


The 17 investment banking firms 
figuring in the Government’s anti- 
trust suit are anxious to have their 
trial. The whole defense has _be- 
come frightfully expensive and bank- 
ers are not making much money now- 
adays. The Department of Justice 
lawyers, on the other hand, want 
further delay. They are not ready— 
after 30 months of finessing, on top 
of about that much time getting their 
complaints ready. With the D. of J. 
lawyers, expense is no consideration 
—not in this era of deficit financing 
by the Government. The accused in 
this case, as also in the du Pont, 
A. & P., General Motors and dozens 
of other cases, are helping to pay the 
cost of prosecution. 


_ Somewhat along the same lines 
is the current fight of the Long Island 
Lighting Company against a stub- 
born minority stockholder element 
that is trying to prevent a consolida- 
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tion calculated to save the system 
$250,000 a year. At a recent press 
conference, a reporter asked the L. I. 
L. spokesman how the dissenters, 
with their small financial interest, 
could afford the costly legal expenses. 
In the interest of quick settlement of 
the issue, it seems that the company 
is paying an important item of cost. 
That is the cost of a transcript of the 
court proceedings thus far. 
veloped also that the reason why Con- 
solidated Edison is no longer inter- 
ested in a merger with Long Island 
Lighting is that it has accomplished 
the main purpose by absorbing Staten 
Island Edison. What Consolidated 
wants is a site for a huge power plant, 
with access of plenty of cold water for 
condensing and easy approach for 
fuel. For those purposes, Staten 
Island is as good as Long Island. 


The New York Public Service 
Commission under its new chairman- 
ship is just as publicity minded as 
was the Maltbie management. It 
gained quite a lot of newspaper line- 
age on a statement to the effect that 
pension contributions by utilities 
could be treated as operating ex- 
penses and therefore would be con- 
sidered in rate deliberations. Weeks 
ago a prominent trust company, in a 
comprehensive discussion of pension 
funds, pointed this out as a consola- 
tion for utility managements. The 
consumer will have to pay for pen- 
sion contributions by management. 
Furthermore, the bank pointed out. 
38 per cent of pension costs can be 
treated as an income tax saving. 


The only humor in connection 
with the ill-fated $100 million World 
Bank underwriting flowed from Eu- 
gene Black’s statement to the effect 
that the bank was not worried. That 
was a short time before the syndicate 
pulled the peg. Some of the bank’s 
best friends say that it was a mis- 
take to make a big proposition of the 
refunding issue. On the basis of 


prices 48 hours after the syndicate 
terminated, the loss to the under- 
writers would be $1.3 million. This. 
figure assumes that all the bonds were 
sold at that level, which could not be 
the case, since 37 per cent of the un- 
derwriting interest was taken by com- 
mercial banks which presumably 
could switch their bonds into an in- 
vestment envelope. 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 12 





The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% per 
share on the 4%% cumulative 
convertible preferred shares of 
the Association payable April 1, 
1950 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business March 
20, 1950. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
March 9, 1950. 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 12 





The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-two 
and one-half cents (2244¢) per 
share on the COMMON SHARES 
of the Association payable 
April 15, 1950 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 20, 1950. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
March 9, 1950. 
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RIBBON & CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 


DIVIDEND No. 30 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on April 1, 1950 to steckholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 21, 1950. 


JEROME A. EATON. Treasurer 
March 14, 1950 











New March Issue 
GRAPHIC STOCKS just out 
958 CHARTS 


show monthly highs, lows—earnings—dividends—capi- 
talizations—volume on virtually every stock listed 
on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. Curb 
over 11 years te March 1, 1950. 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. - HA. 2-4848 
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Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


LTHOUGH hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 

many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 
and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in | 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securi- 
ties will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


oo 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order 
to make the most of new opportunities. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 47 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
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experienced guidance. quite moderate. 
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Mail this coupon for 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
$6 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the ] 
Investor.” 


further information, 
or better still send us 


a list of your holdings 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


(C1 Income (0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is-understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 
pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 


| 
investment results. poset dl | 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 

Ainsworth Mfg. ....... 25c 
American Brake Shoe. . .50c 
Am. Crystal Sugar..... 30¢ 
American Express ... .$1.50 
American Molasses ....10c 


Angostura-Wupperman ..5c 
Arundel Corp. ......... 25c 
Associates Investment ...$1 


Baldwin Co. 6% pf... . .$1.50 
Barker Bros.) 24% 228082. 50c 


Do 44% pf.........56%c 
Bates Mfg. 414% pf..$1.12% 
Bendix Home Appl......25c 
Boeing Airplane ......... $1 
Bruce (EB. L.) Co.....:% 50c 


Bucyrus-Erie 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 


GAZE Gin iiss cs. dass $1.06% 
Capital Adminis., Ltd., 

i ot. Seay ry eae 75¢ 
eC eS RS error 10c 
Carolina Pr. & Lt....... 50c 

eee $1.25 
Celanese Corp. of Am. 

+ 7 Saree $1.1834 

Do 7% 2nd pf....... $1.75 
Cent. Fibre Products... .40c 
Clinton Foods .......... 20c 
Club Aluminum Prod....10c 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet ..... 50c 
Continental Baking ..... 40c 
Davega Stores ......... 25c 

to, Yo Sete 25c 
Davison: Bras. oc ces 10c 
Dixie Home Stores..... 10c 
Ely Walker Dry Goods. .25¢ 

ie. 2s eee 70c 

Do 6% 2nd pf......... 60c 


Federated Dept. Strs. .62%4c 
Follansbee Steel ........ 25c 


Gabriel Co. 5% pf.....12%c 
General Baking ....... 15c 
General Foods ......... 50c 


Gillette Safety Razor...75c 
Grocery Store Prod... ..20c 
Gruen Watelt .....5...... 25c 
Hayes Industries ....... 25c 
Heme G88: 3)) evi... 45¢c 
Heller (Wi:B.)...05 004. 15c 
Holophane Co. .......... $1 
Household Finance ..... 50c 

Do 334% pf........ 9334 


Hussmann Refrigerator .30c 


Iowa Pr. & Lt. 


SiS x a yerc sists ss 82'c 
Island Creek Coal....... 75¢ 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur 

TFS Whee aeRO 23 35¢c 
Kansas Gas & El. 

DAT Gir in ceri vee ces 37c 
King-Seeley ............ 40c 
Lambert Co. ......... 37%c 
La Salle Exten. Univ... .10c 

OW wines’, ateaiabib st 10c 

DS gieh ot sie cei ae 10c 
Lerner Stores .......... 50c 
Locke Steel Chain...... 40c 


Louisville Gas & El... ..45c 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons 50c 


Pay- 
able 
4-5 
3-31 
4-1 
4-1 
4- 3 
3-31 
4-1 
3-31 


4-15 
3-31 
4-1 
4. 1 
4-5 
3-31 
3-31 
4-1 
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4- 1 
4-15 


4- 1 
4-10 
7-10 
10-10 
4-15 
4-1 
4-15 
5-15 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 
3-24 
3-17 
3-20 
3-24 
3-27 
3-17 
3-21 
3-17 


3-31 
3-23 
3-23 
3-17 
3-21 
3-20 
3-17 
3-17 


3-15 


3-23 
3-15 
4- 6 
3-15 


3-17 
3-17 
3-20 
3-16 
4-7 
4-25 
3-20 


3-20 
3-20 
4-10 
3-31 
5-12 
6-28 
6-28 
4-18 
3-17 
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Company 
Maracaibo Oil Exp...... 12c 
Marine Midland ...... 12%c 
McQuay Norris Mfg... .25c 
Morris Plan Am......... Sc 
Motorola, Inc. ....... 37Mc 
National Investors ...... 8c 
National Radiator ..... 15c 
Newberry (J.J.) 

aunt OE ere: 93H 
New Eng. Gas & El. 

ME.  paanieccns A« 22Yc 
Novadel-Agene ........ 25c 
Omnibus Corp. ........ 25c 


Pacific Public Ser...... 25c 
Pond Creek Pocahontas. .$1 


Providence Gas ........ 12c 
Quebec Power ....... *25¢ 
Reliable Stores ........ 40c 
Reynolds Metals ...... 25c 
Richman Bros. ......... 75c 


Roeser & Pendleton... .50c 
St. Lawrence Flour 


ING ia csrnieetassids *40c 
Seaboard Air Line...... 50c 

Dip Soir Ghrowweni..i.. $1.25 
Seaboard Finance 

SAR Mick os Wews si... - 65c 

De $1,35:06.5...... 3334¢ 


Shamrock Oil & Gas....40c 


a Le 50c 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Proms: ot Sees sce soe 50c 
Stop & Showevrit.....: 25c 
Sun Life Assurance 
Ca} eters aaa *$5 
I OM. ocd. ni 40c 
ee ee aa ck 25c 
emtees, Imes. .ccci i... 25c 
Tri-Continental Corp. 
Sor ight. T3980... $1.50 
Twin City Rapid Transit 
Se a ee 62'%4c 


Un. Shoe Machinery. .62%4c 
United Specialties 
U.S. Foil Cl. A & B....20c 


Virginian Ry. ...... 62'c 
Wagner Baking ........ 15c 
Woodward Iron ....... 50c 

terre ee ee E50c 


Youngstown Steel Car. .15c 


Accumulations 


Amer. Superpower 

pT TEC ae $1 
Chicago Great Western 

Ry. 5%: pfwelov.... 62%4c 
Manitoba Sugar, Ltd., 

6% pif. 
Polaroid Corp. 5% pf. .$1.05 
Riverside Cement 


Saae (ar Aliaaw....s 50c 
Standard Pr. & Lt. 
cd At Oe $1.75 


Vulcan Corp 44% pf.$2.50 
Western Ins. Securities 


+ Eo a eee c 
Stock 
Sunbeam Corp. sees 3344% 
Omissions 


Doernbecher Mfg.; Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Associates 6% pf.; Scott & Williams. 





E—Extra. *In Canadian funds. 
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4-14 
4-1 
4-1 
5- 1 
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REYNOLDS 
METALS 
COMPANY 


| Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
| The regular dividend of one dollar 





-seven and one-half cents 

($1.375) a share on the outstanding 
542% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock has been declared for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1950, 
payable April 1, 1950, to holders of 

record at the close of business March 

21, 1950. 

A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 

a share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable 
April 1, 1950, to holders of record 
| close of business March 21, 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed by Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 


ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, March 9, 1950 





























CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 

















REAL ESTATE—WISCONSIN 





ATTRACTIVE farm with beautiful home for 
sale by owner. A 63.76 acre farm with some cattle 
and machinery. Nire room, full basement, solid 
brick house with furnace. Barn has concrete floor, 
stanchions with drinking cups. Also other buildings. 
2 wells on place. Located on a County Trunk 
Highway maintained the whole year. A wonder- 
ful retreat for anyone desiring to retire from 
city life. Write 


WM. KELM, R. 2, Edgar, Wisconsin 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








BEST INVESTMENT ON MARKET 


1960 acres fully equipped—self made. Peaches- 
pecans, 5 crops total $438,747. App.—profit $198,- 
576. New orchards to increase crop 50%—cattle 
can be added—make 5 big money crops. Due pay 
for itself few yrs., then due net $50,000 and more 
for generations. No children reason selling. Will 
erect $10,000 hunting lodge for buyer and friends. 
Owner live near aid buyer. Ideal for one or small 
group. Low price $365,000, half cash to close 
deal, other half all cash next December. 
A. D. WILLIAMS, Owner 
Yatesville, Ga. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Hat Corporation of America 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 





incorporated: 1932, Delaware, as successor to Cavanagh-Dobbs, Inc., and 
Knox Hat Ce.., Inc., established in 1858 and 1838, respectively. Offices: 
South Norwalk, Conn., and 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in February. Approximate number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1948): Preferred, 442; common, 2,100. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
“Preferred stock 4%% cum. 
Common stock ($1 par) 


*Callable conditionally at $103 through October 31, 1950; unconditionally at $102 
‘thereafter. 269,046 shares (41%) held by Byrndun Corp. December 6, 1949. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of quality hats for men 
and women; capacity, about 250,000 hats per month. Operates 
five stores in New York City and sells to about 8,000 inde- 
pendent dealers. Trade names include Dobbs, Knox, Dunlop, 
Cavanagh and C. & K. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$5.2 million; ratio, 6.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.2 million. 
Book value of common stock, $7.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common, 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Company has a well established trade position but 
the industry is subject to intense competition. Operations 
reflect trends in consumer purchasing power while material 
costs are an important determinant of profit margins. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment issue; 
<ommon is definitely speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
farned per share.... $0.46 $0.47 $0.46 $0.19 $0.39 $1.26 $1.55 +$1.83 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid i 0.36. 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 $0.36 $0.52 

: 5% 6% 10 11% 7% 5% 7% 
3 4% 5% 5% 4% 4% 4% 


*Adjusted for subsequent stock dividends. +Had fur ae fur inventories been valued 
at lower of cost or market, earnings would have been $1.10 in each year. {Paid stock 
dividends of 16%% in November, 1948, 20% in November, 1949. §Adjusted ‘‘A’”’ stock 
grad in 1942-48 and ‘‘B’’ stock exchanged share-for-share for present common 





Minneapolis-Moline Company 





incorporated: 1948, Minnesota; acquired former parent in 1949; represents (MPW) 
a 1929 consolidation of businesses established in 1837, 1865 and 1902. 

“Office: Minneapolis 1, Minn. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in January. 

Number of stockholders (October 24, 1949): First preferred, 1,834; second preferred, 
1,774; common, 6,656. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

flst preferred $5.50 cum. ($100 par) 
{2nd preferred $1.50 cum. ($25 par) 
“Common stock ($1 par) 


*Equitable Life loan in January, 1950. 


7Callable at $100. {Callable at $25; con- 
vertible into 14% common shares. 


Business: Produces a complete line of tractors and power 
farm machinery, tractors and power units for a variety of in- 
dustrial, roadbuilding and municipal purposes, distributed for 
the most part under the trade names of MM and Minneapolis- 
Moline. Company has distributing and manufacturing inter- 
-eSts in British, Canadian and Argentine markets. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position. Satisfactory. Working capital October 31, 
1949, $20.9 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.7 
million; inventories, $27.2 million. Book value of common 
stock, $28.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends omitted 1932-35 and 
arrears cleared through exchange of old preferred for pres- 
ent stocks, February, 1949. Initial dividend on common, 1949. 

Outlook: Prospective well-maintained demand for road- 
building machinery and heavy tractors should offset decline 
in agricultural sales resulting from reduced farm income. 

Comment: Shares have speculative characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
“Earned per share... $1.12 $1.18 $0.76 $0.44 $1.27 $5.03 $7.17 $7.20 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid None None None § None None None 0.90 

8% 9% 13% 19% 15 18% 14% 
3 6% 7% 8% 7 105% 10% 


*Adjusted for recapitalization in 1949. 
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Incorporated: 1923, Delaware; succeeding a business originally founded in 
1899; in 1946 acquired assets of business of nine textile manufacturers, 
two dating from 1790 and 1813. Office: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1949): 6,237. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Common stock ($15 par) 


Business: Partly through a series of acquisitions in recent 
years, company has become one of the largest and most diver- 
sified manufacturers of textiles and one of the foremost mer- 
chandisers for others. Southern plants number 25 and have 
17,200 looms and 580,000 spindles; 10 New England plants have 
11,000 and 70,000, respectively. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1949. 
$71.1 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $24.6 million; inventories, 
$45.1 million. Book value of stock, $39.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present stock 1946 to date; 
previous payments not reported. 

Outlook: Company’s sizable postwar plant expansion and 
improvement program has raised the earnings potential, but 
over the longer term profits will undoubtedly follow the typi- 
cally wide swings of the textile industry. 

Comment: Shares are above-average in a speculative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICK RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
tEarned per share... .... wens aie eee0 meee 
§Earned per share... *$2.51 *$2.38 *$2.28 *$3.25 $5.47 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid Not Reported ———— 0.75 k ‘ 2.75 


—Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange- 53 33% 
—— August, 1947 ——_—_—_ 31% 24% 


*Years ended December 31, 1942-45. Ten months to October 31; fiscal year changed. 
tBefore net special charges, including $1.44 inventory reserve each in 1948 and 1949. 
§After such charges; pro forma through 1946, based on present capitalization. 





West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 





Incorporated: 1899. Delaware, as outgrowth of business established in 1888. 
Office: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in February. Number of stockholders (October 31, 1949): 
Preferred, 1,361; common, 3,031. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

Preferred stock 442% cum. 

Common stock (no par) 
*Loan agreement with four banks providing stand-by credit to December 31, 1950, 

permits borrowing up to $16 million, payable in instalments through 1956. fCallable 

tor sinking fund at $105, otherwise at $110 through January 1, 1954, $105 thereafter. 


(WYP) 


135,692 she 
902,432 shs 


Business: Company is one of the largest manufacturers of 
book, kraft, coated, bond and lithographic paper, and postcard 
and envelope stock. Also produces kraft papers, lining, board 
and corrugating materials. Owns timberlands, but produces 
own wood-pulp requirements from purchased wood; has large 
volume of chemical products Six plants have combined annual 
capacity of 685,000 tons of paper and paperboard. 

Management: Under leadership of the family of the founder. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital October 31, 
1949, $27.4 million; ratio, 9.5-to-1; cash, $10.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $5.6 million. Book value of the common stock, $73.56 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1899 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings normally are sensitive to 
changes in the general business cycle, because of heavy de- 
pendence on trends in advertising and magazine circulations, 
but no return to prewar levels seems in prospect. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium grade issue; common is 
a better-than-average business cycle equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1947 1948 1949 
*Earned per share... $2.05 $1.86 $1.80 $1.63 q $12.90 $11.94 $11.45 
Earned per share... 2.05 1.86 1.80 1.63 11.40 11.33 9.31 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid ® 1.25 1.00 1.00 3.00 4.00 


16 28 40 47 515% Ho} 
11 16% 22% 32% 32% 38% 85 


Excluding such profits. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


*Including profits from sale of timberlands. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
T are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more; or may be postponed. 


March 22: Corn Products Refining; 
Creamery Package Manufacturing; Dodge 
Manufacturing; Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph; Fibreboard Products; Illinois Bell 
Telephone; Otis Elevator; Washington 
Gas Light. 

March 23: American Home Products; 
Babcock & Wilcox; Baldwin Rubber; 
Horn & Hardart; McLellan Stores; Na- 
tional Distillers Products; Oliver Corp.; 
St. Croix Paper; Union Sulphur. 

March 24: Air Reduction; American 
Maize Products; Backstay Welt; Beverly 
Gas & Electric; Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric; Connecticut River Power; Dela- 
ware Power & Light; Detroit Gasket & 
Manufacturing ; Empire Millwork; Florida 
Telephone; Gardner-Denver; Goodman 
Manufacturing; Hat Corporation of 
America; Hayes Manufacturing ; . Helena 
Rubinstein; Holyoke Water Power; II- 
linois Terminal R.R.; Kennedy’s, Inc. ; Ko- 
backer Stores; John Morrell & Co.; Neis- 
ner Bros.; New Bedford Gas & Edison 
Light; Northern Indiana Public Service; 
Pennsylvania Power; Plomb Tool; Public 
Service of Colorado; San Diego Gas & 
Electric; Schenley Industries; Scranton 
Electric. 

March 27: Bathurst Power & Paper; 
Consolidated Car Heating; General Mills; 
Northern Ohio Telephone; Southern Col- 
orado Power; Sterchi Bros. Stores; Union 
Oil (California) ; Wisconsin Gas & Elec- 
tric. 

March 28: American Telephone; Ap- 
palachian Electric Power; Central Kansas 
Power; Cincinnati Gas & Electric; Hart 
Schaffner & Marx; G. Krueger Brewing; 
Northwest Engineering; Pennsylvania 
Electric; Philadelphia Electric; Reading 


0. 

March 29: Hercules Powder; Higbee 
Co.; Illinois Power; Johnson & Johnson; 
Royal Typewriter; Strathmore Paper. 

March 30: Detroit-Michigan Stove; Jer- 
sey Central Power & Light; Russeks Fifth 
Avenue. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Detroit Edison Company: $35,000,000 
gen. and ref. 23%s due 1985. (Offered 
March 8 at 102.271%.) 

Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany: 100,000 shares of $4.04 preferred 
stock. (Offered March 8 at $102.27 per 
share.) 

Otter Tail Power Company: 25,000 
shares of $4.40 preferred stock and 
125,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered March 8 at $101 per share and 
$20.25 per share respectively.) 

Mississippi Power Company: $3,000,- 
000 first 234s due 1980. (Offered March 9 
at 101.02%.) 

Southern New England Telephone 
Company: 400,000 shares of capital 
stock. To be offered stockholders of rec- 
ord March 28 in ratio of one-for-seven. 

General Public Service Corporation: 
1,500,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered March 14 at $4.05 per share.) 

Jamaica Water Supply Company: 50,- 
000 shares of common stock. (Offered 
March 14 to warrant holders at $21.50 
per share.) 


MARCH 22, 1950 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
12 Months to January 31 
Calif. Oregon Pwr....... $2.00 $2.88 
Calif.-Pac. Utilities ...... 3.71 3.90 
Conn. Light & Pwr....... 3.76 3.53 
Et Paso Electric......... 3.33 2.98 
Lerner Stores .........-. 2.46 4.83 
Louisiana Pwr. & Lt..... p38.47 p36.29 
Penn. Power & Lt........ 2.20 2.35 
San Jose Water Wks..... 2.82 2.75 
Sierra Pacific Pwr........ 2.05 2.09 
‘Same Electric ......... 3.07 2.07 
Texas Pwr. & Lt......... p38.37 = p33.31 
Utah Pwr. & Light....... 2.36 2.59 
Virginia Electric & Pwr.. 1.73 1.20 
9 Months to January 31 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries.. D0.08 0.12 
City Investing ...4....... 0.49 1.87 
National Battery ........ 5.02 7.33 
Thompson-Starrett ...... 0.02 D0.54 
Truax-Traer Coal ....... 0.73 3.85 
FAME TOD oo éeaaicscces 6.37 4.11 
3 Months to January 31 
Canadian Breweries ..... *0.51 *0.70 
Caleta Comm. .....202... 0.21 0.43 
oe i’ ree 2.27 2.09 
Dresser Industries ....... 0.07 1.74 
0 ae 0.70 0.85 
Int’l Harvester .......... 0.44 1.29 
Lakey Fdy. & Machine... 0.12 0.75 
Railway & Lt. Securities.. 0.57 0.47 
Sterling Motor Truck..... D0.23 D002 
1949 1948 
12 Months to December 31 
Aero Supply Mfg......... 0.02 D0.33 
Affiliated Gas Equip...... 1.55 2.05 
Albers Super Markets.... 2.93 2.68 
Allied Chemical & Dye...’ 16.78 14.35 
Amer. Laundry Mach..... 1.36 3.11 
Amer. Mach. & Metals... 0.78 1.82 
Ps TE -aieetikdacas 5% 3.40 3.77 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelt. 0.35 0.91 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman.. 3.36 7.00 
Automatic Steel Prod..... 1.30 1.15 
Babbitt (B. T.) Inc....... 1.35 2.08 
Basic Refractories ....... 1.64 1.75 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... 2.84 3.63 
eae 0.47 D0.80 
Bridgeport Brass ........ D1.37 1.97 
Burroughs Adding Mach.. 1.50 2.52 
Cent. & South West...... 1.40 1.38 
CG Cee aa ck... 8.76 8.22 
eS eae 3.03 2.76 
Columbus & So. Ohio El.. — 2.33 2.01 
Commercial Solvents .... 1.28 2.10 
Compo Shoe Mach........ 1.20 1.01 
Consol. Retail Stores..... 2.05 3.73 
Continental Oil ......... 7.48 11.24 
Curtiss-Wright .......... 0.12 0.46 
Dayton Power & Lt....... 2.78 2.56 
Doehler-Jarvis .......... 5.41 7.29 
du Pont (E.I.) de Nemours 4.52 3.28 
Eastman Kodak ......... 3.80 4.11 
Electric Auto-Lite ....... 7.58 8.16 
Electrolux Corp. ........ 2.74 3.39 
Ce a 6.85 7.14 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ........ 8.26 6.27 
Gardner-Denver ......... 3.18 2.86 
General Alloys .......... D0.33 0.04 
General Electric ......... 4.36 4.29 
General Fireproofing .... 9.24 11.57 
Girdler .Corp.....4........ 6.39 5 -3 
3.6 


Glen Alden Coal......... 
Graham-Paige Motors ... D0.42 


SARSRRS: SVQp! 


Greyhound Corp. ........ 1.22 1 
Hackensack Water ...... 2.68 2 
Hamilton Watch ........ 3.30 4. 
Heileman (G.) Brewing... 3.69 2. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. ...... 2.26 Zz: 
Huttig Sash & Door..... 7.20 13. 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
Hydraulic Press.......... D$0.64 D$0.04 
Industrial Rayon ........ 6.01 8.31 
Neth Gite seiewvsiwciees 11.40 20.50 
Kellogg Switchboard & S. 2.05 3.04 
Kennecott Copper ....... 4.45 8.67 
Lake Shore Mines ....... *0.84 ree 
= Ea ee 2.29 1.90 
RA WEG on ceciseen cece 6.32 6.71 
Lees (James) & Sons.... 4.37 5.68 
Le Tourneau (R. G.).... 147 DO.77 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 8.20 5.56 
DM RE oi cesceaexens 0.52 0.51 
BIR, ch cscccdecces 1.43 2.15 
Magma Copper .......... 0.22 2.58 
Marion Power Shovel.... 1.96 4.88 
McGraw Electric ........ 8.11 7.12 
Michigan Steel Casting... 0.14 0.66 
Mohawk Rubber ........ 2.09 2.74 
Mojud Hosiery .......... 2.88 3.78 
Montana Power ......... 2.49 2.30 
Nat’l Cash Register...... 5.92 7.83 
Nat’! Container ......... 0.95 2.28 
Nat'l Dairy Products .... 5.27 4.04 
Nat'l Folding Box ....... 3.98 5.42 
Nat’l Sash Weight....... 0.35 1.69 
National Transit......... 0.13 0.35 
Nat'l Vulcanized Fibre... 1.69 2.57 
Nineteen Hundred Corp... 4.51 4.67 
No. Natural Gas......... 2.73 3.12 
eg 6 eee ee D0.40 0.20 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 3.57 3.68 
Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2.02 2.43 
Page Hersey Tubes...... *2.98 *2.28 
Penick & Ford, Ltd....... 3.40 2.86 
i. sda Se 4.69 5.66 
(fA aere 6.34 4.55 
Pfeiffer Brewing ........ 6.29 3.99 
Phelps Dodge ........... 6.37 9.56 
Philadelphia Elec. ....... 1.81 1.63 
a i en ann tk 6.22 9.21 
Reis (Robert) & Co....... D088 D1.07 
i ee 5.11 4.19 
Richmond Radiator ...... D0.55 0.37 
Rees & Foes... ....-... 6.09 5.26 
Safety Car Heating & L... 2.38 1.94 
St. Lawrence Corp........ *6.01 *5.63 
St. Lawrence Paper M.... *6.47 *6.02 
So © ae 2.39 3.90 
Scranton Lace:.......... 3.50 6.87 
Seiberling Rubber ....... D1.99 0.75 
EE iin widn states 5.67 8.27 
ke 20.05 29.79 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ..... 5.34 5.35 
So. California Edison.... 3.19 2.03 
So. New England Tel..... 2.05 2.23 
ae Ue eee 1.53 1.82 
Standard Brands ........ 2.34 2.05 
Stand. Cap & Seal........ 0.22 0.57 
Standard Tube .......... 0.46 0.90 
Stanley Works........... 8.27 9.30 
Studebaker Corp.......... 11.70 8.12 
Superior Steel........... D2.40 3.44 
Taylor, Pearson & Carson *1.44 *1.29 
Texas East, Transmiss.... 1.58 1.18 
Thompson (J. R.) Co..... D0.23 0.61 
Torrington Mfg. ........ 3.05 2.64 
Tung-Sol Lamp W....... 2.27 1.37 
UGeme ‘Cortie.. cc.ei. sc. 1.50 2.74 
U. S. Hoffman Mach..... 10.32 0.89 
Wan Naete iti cus... 5.06 5.48 
Waldorf System.......... 1.29 1.59 
Western Air Lines....... 0.84 0.26 
Western Union Tel.......aD2.73 aD0.14 
Westinghouse Electric.... 4.95 4.11 
Willcox & Gibbs Sew. M._ 1.01 1.82 
00” re D0.53 1.06 
Wright Aeronautical .... 2.16 2.53 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Co... 6.30 5.82 
Yale & Towne Mfg....... 2.49 4.17 





*Canadian currency, a—Class A stock. p—Pre- 
ferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Celotex Corporation 





The Procter & Gamble Company 





Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as a reorganization of a business formed in (CLO) 
1920. Office: 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Annual meeting: 

Third Tuesday in February. Number of stockholders (October 31, 1949): 

Preferred and common, 14,000. 

Capitalization: 

SOE ROE RN os oh Ren ey ia ce we hee ek aoe TLR chub Se cate tinea ehaiee $6,291,500 
EAPTwOG SE SI Sum.” (EPO ax — 6 iv :ss ss in npc swe wiciee Sheehan gga sine een 256,863 shs 

Se eg i ee ee Serene | 





*Callable at par. 


Business: The leader in rigid insulation board and acoustical 
products, made largely from bagasse, the sugar cane fibre re- 
maining after the juice has been extracted; also makes roofing 
and other products. Company has a 48% working control of 
The South Coast Corp. 


Management: Experienced and progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$12.2 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $6.5 million. Book value of 
common stock, $26.98 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends; on common, 
1937-38 and 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Sales volume should remain relatively high for the 
duration of the building boom, although profit margins are 
decidedly volatile. Pending greater diversification of products 
and outlets, subsequent experience will again be marked by 
cyclical variations. 

Comment: Preferred qualifies as a businessman’s invest- 
ment; common is a cyclical speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $1.24 $0.55 $0.54 $0.58 $4.17 $6.59 $7.21 $1.87 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.12% 1.75 1.50 
J ee ee 8% 14% 15% 25% 38% 325% 84% 26% 


MN Sasercn nese es 6% 8% 11 145% 22% 19% 22% 13% 





Endicott Johnson Corporation 





Incorporated: 1919, New York, succeeding a business originated in 1894. 
Office: Endicott, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Monday in March. Number 
of stockholders (April, 1948): About 10,052. 


(EJN) 


Capitalization: 


RON OU iain 8 (ssc cies wsricienseeiee dae s eb k eats beak ode eppee ke es ae None 
een. Sa ee OEE.” CEROD PATE 56.505. bcos bs sedwnistsccse tinue eeuwens 72,380 shs 
| ean en enn ie ne See are © eee 810,720 shs 


*Callable at $100. 


Business: Second largest manufacturer of footwear for men, 
women and children. Does practically all its own tanning; 
output is sold through independent retailers, jobbers, mail 
order houses and chain stores, as well as own retail outlets. 
Bulk of production is in medium and lower price brackets. 
Leather shoe capacity approximates 155,000 pairs daily. 


Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital November 30, 1949, 
$36.9 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $4.3 million; inventories, 
$39.6 million. Book value of common stock, $64.42 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1919 
to date. 


Outlook: Per capita shoe consumption, particularly in the 
lines which the company features, is relatively stable. Thus, 
earnings principally reflect changes in consumer income 
(which influence selling prices) and the trend of material and 
labor costs. 


Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common is a 
good income producer. : 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


{Earned per share... $3.22 $2.58 $2.59 $2.49 $5.29 $10.46 $5.56 $1.12 
tEarned per share... 2.44 2.40 2.42 2.44 2.58 3.27 4.11 2.48 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1,50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.57% 2.10 2.00 
High 2. vsvcccccccse 24% 29% 34% 40% 51% 38 34 35% 
TOW cccccecevccsece 19% 24% 28% 31 31% 27% 29% 29% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. ?+Before inventory reserves (credit in 


1949). tAfter inventory reserves but before surplus reserves and adjustments. 
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Incorporated: 1905, Ohio, succeeding a New Jersey corporation organized (PS) 
in 1890 which succeeded a partnership established in 1837. Office: Gwynne 

Bldg., Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in October. 
Approximate number of stockholders: Preferred, 540; common, 45,700. 


Capitalization: 


Pee | Nee Sree re Ae a os Se Pee ee rk eee *$2,000,000 
{Preference stock 8% cum. ($100 par) ....... 2. ccc cceccncvccvvcvesecce 22,500 she 
COMMON BUR HERO DEE) oc cbic gccceciaecs see eee yrcdeasctededmerecs sagas 9,615,000 shs 





*Foreign subsidiary obligation. {Not callable. 


Business: Largest manufacturer of soaps, glycerine and 
foodstuffs made from vegetable oils; also produces detergents. 
Trade names include Ivory, Ivory Flakes, Ivory Snow, Camay, 
P & G White Naptha, Oxydol, Duz, Chipso, Dreft, Tide and 
Spic and Span soaps; Crisco shortening; Drene, Prell and 
Shasta shampoos and Teel, a liquid dentrifice. 

Management: Very progressive with long experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1949, 
$125.5 million; ratio, 4.1-tol; cash and equivalent, $28.3 mil- 
lion; U. S. Gov’ts, $20.2 million; inventories, $85.3 million. 
Book value of common stock, $39.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1891 to date. 

Outlook: Fluctuations in the fats and oils market account 
for occasionally wide swings in inventory values and profits, 
but company’s diversified markets and entrenched industry 
position generally permit above-average earnings stability. 

Comment: Preferred is high grade; common stock is en- 
titled to an investment rating. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
tHarned per share... $2.17 $2.09 $1.96 $1.97 $2.37 $4.86 $6.79 $2.96 


tEarned per share... 2.17 2.09 1.96 1.97 2.37 3.41 4.39 5.15 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.33 1.33 1.50 1.33 1.33 2.67 2.67 2.67 
Ts Ree es eae Ss 35% 3856 393% 44% 47% 47% 47% 575% 
ee ee 28 32% 34% 865% 35% 38 41% 38% 


“Adjusted for 1%4-for-1 stock split in March, 1950; earnings include all foreign 
subsidiaries in 1946-49. {Before inventory reserves or credits. tAfter inventory re- 
serves or credits. 





Wilson & Co., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, succeeding in reorganization business origin- 
ally established in 1853. Office: 4100 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 9, 
lll. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(October 31, 1949): Preferred and common: 18,234. 


(WIL) 


Capitalization: z 

ee SR Re PR ee ee PEER ree eer eee Te $12,351,000 
DEEN SK 5k 85'S edi Ss 6s os SOFT hes S9 WE ag eee eeb Rete $1,047,240 
"Preterred, Get QeiRs oss <5 6 Hg cdcg ses Gree aus Beets We ery ee 226,580 shs 
Common StOCK (NO DER) oc oo sok Sachs hos Sol’s Hs G5 408 he 8 PTs eh Ee 2,116,981 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $101.50 through September 30, 1950: $101 through 
September 30, 1955, then lower; callable otherwise at $103 and $102, respectively, then 
lower. 


Business: Third largest domestic meat packer, in point of 
sales volume. Chief products are beef, pork, lamb, mutton, 
veal, together with by-products and derivatives. Also handles 
poultry, eggs. butter and cheese. Company has meat packing 
plants in Argentine and Brazil. A subsidiary, Wilson Athletic 
Goods, makes baseball and other sports equipment. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$56.4 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $10.0 million; inventories, 
$54.4 million. Book value of common stock, $34.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on present preferred since issu- 
ance; on common 1919-21, 1935-37 and 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Volume should hold above the prewar level as long 
as consumer income remains high, but profits will continue to 
reflect the inter-relationship between cattle and feed prices 
on the one hand and consumers’ prices on the other. 

Comment: Nature of the industry requires a speculative 
rating for preferred and common stocks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $2.70 $2.74 $2.76 $1.64 *$3.44 *$6.82 $2.70 $1.71 


Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None 0.80 0.95 2.00 1,00 
RO? ccm em tinue 6% 9% 11% 19% 21 17 17% 12% 
BOW scvse Peer rr 3% 4% 8 10% 12% 10% 10% 8% 


*Before inventory reserve: $1.42 in 1947 and $0.94 a share in 1946. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





Incorporated: 1898, Ohio. Office: 1144 East Market Street, Akron 16, (ST) 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Monday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1949): Preferred, 16,773; common, 39,422. 


Capitalization: 
Ea ieee Fe Fee wih ae es ek ee eee lS 






. -*$100,000,000 


{Preferred stock $5 cum. (no par) .... ideksldy Roars ae ts .. 569,434 shs 
(Common stock (no par) ......... - .2,065,411 shs 
TR So bow eed aac Ries dcc den deccuee has OS dan De etareale tetas $15,547 668 


*Notes payable. jCallable at $105. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of tires and tubes (about 
75% of its total revenue). Other products include Airfoam 
cushioning, belting, flooring, rubber and Neolite soles and 
heels, Pliofilm and plastic lines. Subsidiaries build prefabri- 
cated homes and lighter-than-air craft, and manufacture chemi- 
cals. Company is converting half its synthetic rubber capacity 
to production of “cold rubber.” In September, 1949, the aircraft 
subsidiary commenced assembly line production of a wide 
variety of kitchen cabinets for Montgomery Ward & Company. 


Management: Experienced and capable. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $262.0 million; ratio, 7.4-to-1; cash, $34.2 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $64.1 million; inventories, $139.1 million. Book 
value of common stock, $90.18 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
con 1929-32; 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Competition has increased and profit margins have 
narrowed, but continued high level of new and replacement 
tire demand is in prospect; should preclude serious nearby 
volume drop; partial use of synthetic rubber results in better 
stability of raw material costs than in prewar years; company 
has a significant growth factor. 


Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment grade; common 
is above-average in its normally cyclical group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec, 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $5.46 $5.68 $5.90 $5.87 $16.07 *$10.93 *$10.25 *$8.40 


Dividends paid ..... 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
High ....cccccccece 27 41% 51% 63% 77 61% 50% 45% 
EW cisctedeusnsaks 10% 25% 36% 48 50% 41% 38% 34 





*After foreign investment reserves, $3.63 in 1947. $3.15 in 1948; $1.92 in 1949. 





Seaboard Finance Company 





Incorporated: 1943, Delaware, to acquire a company formed originally in (SFC) 
1927. Office: 945 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. Annual 

meeting: Fourth Thursday in January. Number of stockholders (April 21, 

1949): Preferred, 1,667; common, 4,128. 

Capitalization: 

pe ERE Ae Ore or Ce Ee Pre ee coe eee eee $10,550,000 
Tee Sr a BOE. CU GE cain cic sccccccacevecedecscencnaces 73,500 shs 
tPreferred stock $1.35 cum. CONVY. (MO PAF) .cccccccccccccccccccccccccees 120,000 shs 
CIE ii wineec cries scdda da casnebens.ceseSipesdssunseRinreaceanus 931,872 shs 


*Excludes short term notes payable. fCallable at $55.25 through September 30, 1950, 
then $0.25 less each year to $53.50 after September 30. 1956; convertible into common 
stock at $18.18 (or into about 2.75 shares). tCallable at $28.25 through 1951, $28 
through 1953, then $0.25 less each year to $27.25 after 1957; convertible into common 
stock at $19.08 (about 1.31 shares). 


Digest: Engaged in personal finance business, primarily 
making small loans to individual borrowers. Also purchases 
retail installment sales contracts originating with dealers in 
automobiles and furniture. Operates 89 offices in 20 states; of 
these 33 are located in California. Balance sheet items, De- 
cember 31, 1949, instalment notes and contracts receivable, 
$46.3 million; cash, $6.3 million; notes payable (unsecured), 
$28.2 million. Dividends on preferred since issuance; on com- 
mon (including predecessor), 1935 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.54 $0.37 $0.50 $0.56 $1.13 $2.01 $2.05 $2.10 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... $0.41 $0.41 0.41 0.55 0.85 1.25 1.55 1.80 
“RE. cocucsawakines ited eke 4 afdi 15 21% 19% 20% 19% 
“ROW  ..50)3 cenaers <iock meer poate 4 15 14% 15% 16% 





*Approximate over-the-counter 1945-46; listed New York Stock Exchange November 
24, 1947. +Excludes special credits of $0.55. {Including predecessor. 
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Johns-Manville Corporation 





Incorporated: 1926, New York, succeeding a business originally established (JM) 
1858. Main office: 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Annual 

meeting: Second Friday in May. Approximate number of stockholders 

(December 31, 1949): Preferred, 1,300; common, 11,600. 


Capitalization: 

fe RE ECP ALES REE EE SOLE CLIT ET $5,509,382 
ee GD ON QU ec dks daar wandedeanssabatedescusemeeege 73,563 shs 
Common stock (no par) sae Pe ek Dan ans kee, Ae. ee shs 


*$5,000,000 borrowed from insurance companies. 


Business: The largest U. S. manufacturer of products made 
from asbestos, magnesia, diatomaceous earth, etc., designed for 
protection against fire, weather and wear, acoustical correction 
and insulation and control of motion. Construction industry 
is biggest customer group (usually taking about 60% of sales), 
although products are used extensively in nearly all important 
industries. Trade names include Transite, Marinite, Celite 
and Flexboard. Company mines most of its asbestos re- 
quirements in Quebec and is developing a new mine in Ontario. 

Management: Alert and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $27.7 million; ratio. 2.6-to-1; cash, $10.2 million. Book 
value of common stock, $35.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1927-1932; and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Volume is largely dependent on demand from con- 
struction industries, and with indicated high level of activity, 
earnings should be well sustained over the next year and 
more. Strong trade position and widening range of non- 
construction industries served are favorable long term factors. 

Comment: Common is a business cycle issue of above- 
average quality. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.. - = $$1.75 $2.13 $1.90 $1.97 $3.18 $5.22 $4.85 


Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.91% 1.08% 1.16% 1.40 2.00 2.50 
ees Aer be 30% 35 48% 55% 46% 42% 50% 
LOW ccccccccccccces 16% 23% 18% 33% 38% 35% 33% 30% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1947. fAfter postwar refunds of $0.46 per share 
in 1942, $0.28 in 1943 and $0.19 in 1944. 





Sunshine Mining Company 





Incorporated: 1918, Washington. Home office: P. O. Box 33, Yakima, (SSC) 
Washington. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1948): 638. 

Capitalization: 

EES ET EPCOT TEE CETTE, PTR ETCOTCTC TOC TEC ITC Non 
Se Ee EE OD cba dckndinwetdgibcngcmnmcencanevawceueees 1,488,821 ns 


Business: The largest domestic and world’s third largest sil- 
ver producer; copper, lead, antimony and gold also are recov- 
ered. Output in recent years has stemmed mainly from the 
Chester lead-silver vein. Owns 223 acres in Shoshone County, 
Idaho. Proven reserves are not extensive. Mining in Sunshine 
vein, suspended in 1943, was resumed on small scale in 1947. 
Net production in 1948 was 2,818,348 oz. of silver, 3,690,321 Ibs. 
of lead and 748,208 lbs. of copper. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $3.6 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $2.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.5 million. Bock value of stock, $3.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date; prior payments not 
reported. 


Outlook: Over the longer term, output of silver will decline 
because of lower industrial consumption and exhaustion of the 
Sunshine vein. Silver prices are relatively stable, but profit 
margins are sympathetic to fluctuations in lead prices. 

Comment: Stock carries above-average speculative risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.69 $0.65 $0.61 $0.54 $0.35 $0.69 $0.80 $053 

Dividends paid ..... 0.55 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 6.60 0.60 

Highs cn wcccscccccce 5% 7% 10% 255% 24 13% 11% 12% 

GA scescccecscccss 3% 3% 5% 10 10% 85% 9 1% 
31 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will 
be forwarded. 

Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 

Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
a eR a 








Guide te Security Buying—Pointers on the 
preparation of an investment program with 
a view to organizing a diversified list com- 
bining reasonable safety with a satisfactory 
rate of income. 

* +. 


Investing in Canada’s Future — All leading 
Canadian industries (auto, banking, electrical, 
chemical, mining, steel, oil, paper and utilities) 
are represented in seasoned investment fund— 
yield over 4% per cent with growth potentials. 

o + * 
Common Stocks & Cash Dividends — A new 
edition of the booklet, “Investment Facts 
About Common Stocks and Cash Dividends,” 
shows the average cash yield of all dividend- 
paying common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange for each year since 1940, based on 
year-end closing prices. 

* * * 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 

semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 

features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 

ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
* * * 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 

* * * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


* * * 


Personalized Investment Lists — 
booklet on “Individual Lists for Individual 
Needs” provides six investment portfolios, 
any one of which will serve the requirements 
of the average investor in achieving the ob- 
jectives of income or appreciation, or both. 

e * * 


“Savings & Loan” Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 


A helpful 


Hints te Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

* * * 


Security & Industry Survey — A quarterly 
forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
Price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 


Double-Dividend a Month Plan — Investment 
Program in sound dividend paying common 
stocks, arranged on a timing basis to bring in 
two dividend checks each month throughout 
the year — annual yield above 7 per cent. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 


safety. a: tee 


New Plan fer Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 


* * aan 


Important Facts About Your Savings—What 
your money can earn in various ways, with a 
suggested combination of bonds, preferred and 
common stocks to afford a better-than-average 


return, 
* + * 


Hints on Plant Locations—New brochure out- 
lining available plant locations in progressive 
eastern state where labor supply, transporta 
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000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. 








*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 





tion facilities and tax situation are favorable. 
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——— 
Pee NG sia vn 5 6s ss atdeas ened ensiaers 150,400 
United Cemeeratien «os. 6icdves a csideeses 79,800 
3 | Gree er 79,800 
Columbia Gds System.............s-eeeee- 71,300 
Re eet ee 63,400 
Southern Company ...........-+++eeeeeee 62,300 
Affiliated Gas Equipment................- 60,300 
Niagara Mohawk Power.............-.++- 58,100 
Radio Corporation of America............ 57,100 
Socony Vatuum Oil................-0006- 54,700 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 53,900 
American & Foreign Power 2nd pf....... 46,600 


Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 |-Seasonal — 
a 1938.99 100 7 \ 
20) 
180 VA \ fF f 
160 V4 t ra 
140 INDEX OF. 
120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
pee . Federal Reserve Board || 1950 
1946 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949! SOW AOE Se Pons bo 
e ee —_____— 
Trade Indicators Feb.25. Mar.4 Mar. 11 
[Electrical Output gly: hy et fe st aida ae ee "hs 4 gad 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ : : , 
PEER Te ID «occ ches cos csceau geeseg 546,791 574,395 580,000 
1950—— ‘ 
Feb. 21 Mar. 1 Mar. 8 
Cit LOOMS iki c ss. cteoes Federal $24,600 $24,741 $24,493 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve 13,854 13,834 13,798 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,397 1,529 1,353 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 37,162 36,774 36,463 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 46,848 46,926 46,711 
SMoney in CirGdlation..i ic. 0... s. ce sedi c lew. 27,019 27,060 27,105 
{ Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 1,165 1,265 1,115 


Market Statistics —- New York Stock Exchange 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ending March 14, 1950 


-—— Closing ——, 


Mar. 7 


17% 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Mar. 14 


10% 
3% 

31% 

13 


1949 
Mar. 12 
5,532 
102.0 
709,326 


1949 
Mar. 9 
$24,551 

15,106 


923 
33,206 
46,072 
27,977 

780 









































































































































i - a 
y sca angen one 8 9 10 ay 11 13 14 High 
30 Industrials 203.71 202.33 202.44 202.96 203.09 204.70 205.03 196.81 
20 Railroads 54.46 55.18 54.91 55.06 54.73 54.96 56.60 52.88 
15 Utilities ...... 41.91 42.91 42.75 42.89 42.95 43.11 43.11 40.79 
65 Stocks ....... 73.90 73.51 73.40 73.60 73.54 74.00 74.49 71.28 
pucbiithinalen, line lias. 15: iil bat LEE 3 
Details of Stock Trading: 8 9 10 "7 ll he a 
Sh Traded (000 omitted).... 1,360 1,330 1,260 520 ,060 J 
“mi Traded Ph eee rege tes 1,091 1,106 1,071 797 1,065 1,084 
Number of Advances........... 421 262 296 366 364 523 
Number of Declines............. 402 561 530 175 409 277 
Number Unchanged............ 268 283 245 256 292 284 
New Highs for 1950............. 51 42 21 16 42 44 
New Lows for 1950............. 36 35 61 15 30 20 
NY Ae 7 101.73 101.67 101.69 101.64 101.61 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.72 : : : ; i 
tity we (000 omitted)........ $3,690 $3,620 $3,770 $1,870 $3,850 $4,130 
, ee 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 8 Feb. 15 Feb. 21 Mar. 1 Mar. 8 High 
Ce icnikedae neers tes 2.548% 2.546% 2.542% 2.545% 2.550% 2.550% 2.542% 
Digi cw ital siete 2.872 2.879 2.872 2.874 2.874 2.896 2.860 
ROMS. hieu camurbiaadnis 3.229 3.238 3.231 3.233 3.217 3.260 3.217 
*Common Stock Yields: . * oe on 
50 Industrials ...... 6.74 6.83 _ 6.80 6.7 6. . , 
20 Sukie Wi ice dts 7.12 7.05 6.98 6.94 7.16 7.16 6.94 
Oi WiHbeS. cicces.ce 5.40 5.46 5.41 5.42 5.48 5.54 5.40 
a 6.60 6.69 6.65 6.63 6.65 6.73 6.58 
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What did you get from 
MARQUETTE in 1949 ? 














r. 12 
532 
02.0 
326 


1.61 
130 


ow 
12% 
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As an Employee, you got your share of the highest average earnings in 


Marquette’s history. You got your pay regularly, without interruption, 
because 1949 was another year of friendly understanding between 
your company’s management and its employees. And in return for 
your hard work and willing cooperation . . . your contribution to 
greater production ... you got a greater measure of job security than 
you’ve ever enjoyed before. Marquette is part of a strong America— 
and you are part of a strong Marquette. 


Asa Customer, you got from Marquette the best cements it is possible to 


produce—made from the finest raw materials available and manu- 
factured with ultramodern equipment under the most rigid laboratory 
control. You got this cement at low prices that have increased only 
34% since 1926, as against a 55% increase for wholesale prices of all 
commodities. You got the constant cooperation of our traffic experts 
who arranged the safe, sure and speedy delivery of every order. 
And, whenever you requested it, you got the technical assistance of 
Marquette’s Service Engineering Department in solving unusual prob- 
lems relating to the use of cement. 


Asa Stockholder, you again got your dividends. But when it comes to 


sharing Marquette’s income from sales, you must necessarily be the 
“last man in line.’”’ Wages and salaries, fuel, raw materials, taxes, 
the cost of wear and tear on buildings and equipment — all these and 
other heavy expenses had to be met before you could be paid for the 
use of your invested dollars. That’s why your dividend was a smaller 
fraction of Marquette’s total income from sales. 


As a Fellow Citizen, you got your share of the community benefits resulting 


from Marquette’s expenditure of nearly six million dollars for supplies, 
equipment and services—purchased locally whenever possible—an 
expenditure equivalent to the annual buying of more than 2,000 
average families. You got additional benefits from the money Mar- 
quette paid in local taxes—tens of thousands of dollars toward the 
maintenance and improvement of schools, police and fire protection, 
streets, highways and public works. And you got the solid backing 
of a company that does its level best to be a helpful, friendly neighbor 
in your community. 


(All figures presented are from the Company’s annual report for 1949.) 








Where the money went 
that was received from sales 


For the year 1949 





Amount 


Per dollar 
of sales 








Original cost of the assets and 
working capital in use in the 
Id 6 cards cafeume cats 


Money received from sales. . . 


Where it Went: 
Fuels, materials, and supplies. . 


Services purchased (work done 
by outsiders such as lawyers, 
auditors, and others, dues of 
associations, insurance except 
on employees, transportation, 
power and other utilities, trav- 
el costs, rents, royalties, etc.) . . 


Taxes of all kinds except un- 
employment and Federal] Old 
pO re ee 
Cost of wear and tear, obsoles- 
cence, and depletion......... 


Remaining divisible income. . 


And How it was Divided: 


Wages and salaries, and em- 
ployee benefits, such as vaca- 
tions, group insurance, unem- 
ployment and old age pension 
insurance, workmen’s compen- 
WE OUEc csc cde ancecc eens 


Payments for use of capital 
(dividends and interest)...... 


Retained in the business (to 
be used for current and future 
improvements and replace- 
ments, payment on debt, and 
for unforeseeable future needs) 
Total (equal to divisible in- 
come) 


$35,680,753.89 
19,784,456.80 


5,879,240.73 


2,219,989.95 


1,885,985.49 


1,164,087.00 


$1.80 
1.00 


29% 


11 


09% 


-0534 





$11,149,303.17 


“$ 56% 





$ 8,635,153.63 


$ 6,007,800.61 


1,292,879.84 


1,334,473.18 


$ .433%, 


$ .30% 


06% 


06% 





$ 8,635,153.63 


$ .43% 


Note: Money received from sales, as used in this statement, is 
the remainder of charges to customers after deducting freight 
for delivering the products, charges for containers, and discounts 


and allowances. 
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—_= Some people would like to remodel America 


into a “‘welfare state’”’— actually a ‘‘charity state’ — 
where there’d be no place for progressive com- 
panies like Marquette. But when we look around 
at other nations, we wonder just whose welfare 
they’re promoting. A “welfare state’”’ is a place 








jet where Sam Smith, who’s willing to roll up his 

1% sleeves and earn the things he needs and wants, don’t mean a politician’s. 
-¥% 

"§ 

Y 

a 

ay MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING Co. 

; i General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

- Sales offices or operations in: 

3H St.Louis Memphis Des Moines Nashville © Chatfanooga = Oglesby (Ill.) | Cowan(Tenn.) Cape Girardeau (Mo.) 














has to turn over a big chunk of his pay to help 
support his neighbor Jim Jones, who doesn’t feel 
like producing much. Jim thinks his ‘“‘welfare” 
comes from the government. Sam is too busy work- 
ing to think about it at all. But some day they’ll 
both realize that every dime and dollar of real 
welfare comes from somebody’s sweat—and we 





THE figures that constitute the year-end statement of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society may seem over- 
whelming at first glance . . . but they readily come 
alive when considered in terms of the human values 
they portray. 


For the bigness of life insurance is not so much in the 
number of dollars cited as in the ‘force for good” 
which they represent. Equitable-life-insurance-dollars 
mean that Joe Winston of Akron will graduate from 
college next June ... that Alice Regan, a young widow 
in Dallas, is able to make a real home for her children 

. that 69-year-old George Field of Bridgeport is 
self-supporting, and self-respecting. Multiply these 
people by many thousands and you have a picture 


of what life insurance accomplishes in promoting 
human welfare. 


At the same time, life insurance funds perform a double 
duty in the economic life of our nation. While they are 
providing protection, they are also financing homes, 
building factories, helping to improve railroads, par- 
ticipating in scores of industries—in short, contributing 


materially to the highest living standard known to 
mankind. 


Look beyond the figures in this annual report and you 
will see life insurance in action on many levels. But 
remember, it is the human level which is of greatest 
concern to us ... for after all, only people count. 


Gi. 7 


President 





CONDENSED 


Resources 
*Bonds and Stocks 
U. S. Government obligations. . . 
Dominion of Canada obligations. . 
Public utility bonds............. 
Railroad obligations 
Industrial obligations............ 
Other bonds 
Preferred and guaranteed stocks. 
Common stocks 


Mortgages and Real Estate 

Residential and business 
Tie ee 

Farm mortgages 

Residential and business 
properties 

Housing developments and other 
real estate purchased 
for investment 

Home and branch office 
buildings 

Other Assets 





For a more detailed 
statement of The Equitable 
Society's operations during 
1949, write for a copy of 
the President's Report to 
the Board of Directors. 


Loans to policyholders 
Premiums in process of collection. 
Interest and rentals accrued 

and other assets 


co EC ene Sr « 





valued at the market q 


.$ 776,988,507 (14.8) 
270,576,208 ( 5.1) 
671,974,696 (12.8) 
480,003,566 ( 9.1) 

1,633,663,952 (31.0) 
158,635,069 ( 3.0) 

57,513,967 ( 1.1) 
7,258,157 ( 0.1) 


657,176,355 (12.5) 
122,447,952 ( 2.3) 


7,442,392 ( 0.1) 


110,776,853 ( 2.1) 
10,846,336 ( 0.2) 


92,604,234 ( 1.8) 
133,474,786 ( 2.5) 
38,085,589 ( 0.7) 


39,820,549 ( 0.8) 


. .$5,269,289,168 (100) 


*Including $4,711,208 on deposit with public authorities. 
In accordance with requirements of law, - bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value, and all other bonds and stocks are 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


as of 
December 31, 1949 


Per Obligations 
Cent Policyholders’ Funds 

| To cover future payments under 
insurance and annuity contracts 


Per 
Cent 


$4,327,175,473 (82.2) 
Held on deposit for policyholders 
and beneficiaries 
Dividends and 
on deposit with. The Society 
at interest 
Policy claims in process 
of payment 
Premiums paid in advance by 
policyholders 
Dividends due and unpaid to 
policyholders 
Allotted as dividends for 
distribution during 1950....... 


306,424,344 ( 5.8) 





115,149,568 ( 2.2) 
23,935,298 ( 0.4) 
85,297,962 ( 1.6) 

5,303,863 ( 0.1) 
68,400,541 ( 1.3) 


Other Liabilities 

Taxes—federal, state and other. . 

Expenses accrued, unearned in- 
terest and other obligations... 


8,285,000 ( 0.2) 
6,883,896 ( 0.1) 


Surplus Funds 








322,433,223 ( 6.1) 
$5,269,289,168 (100) 


b 





31, 1949 as prescribed by the National A 
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